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Biarp of the Geek. 


Tue last of the strikes is, we trust, settled. The 
Liverpool Tramways Committee has agreed to the rein- 


statement of its men, “as and when required,” and the 
Transport Workers have accepted this as a settlement. 
The situation in Liverpool had, in fact, become absurd. 
The whole trade of the place was being held up because 
the Tramways Committee having filled the places of its 
strikers, would not reinstate between 200 and 300 men. 
The Transport Workers, whose own grievance had been 
settled, would not go back to work till they had seen 
justice done to their allies, and the shipowners replied 
to the strike with a lock-out. The strike being now at 
an end, we trust that the lock-out will be withdrawn 
to-day, and peace will once more be restored to the great 
port, so Conservative in politics, and now for a month the 
storm centre of the industrial movement. 
* « * 

WHETHER peace is now permanently secured none 
can say. There are sure to be rumblings after the 
storm, and it will be as well that these should be taken 
calmly. The Railway Commission is setting to work on 
Monday, and will presumably occupy many weeks in the 
examination of evidence. Meanwhile, looking back on 
the movement as a whole, we can find nothing in our 
modern industrial history to compare with it, except the 
stormy rise of the “ New Unionism ’’ between 1888 and 
1890. That movement did not affect the railways, and 
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was far less widespread and explosive than the present. 
But in essentials the two movements are alike. They 
arose in the world of unskilled or of unorganised labor. 
They depended for success on sudden action, and above all 
on the sympathetic principle, and they had even several 


of the same leaders. 


» * * 
Tue railway struggle was short and sharp, while 


| the event, we hope, may prove equally definite and 


decisive. From the statement made by Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald in last Tuesday’s debate and from the official 
note issued on Thursday, it is seen that, while the Govern- 
ment declined to put pressure upon the directors to meet 
the men before the strike broke out, on Friday they did 
put such pressure, and that with so much effect that on 
Saturday the meeting actually took place. A settlement 
was thus reached late on Saturday night, after the strike 
movement had shown considerable signs of growing 
strength, whereby the men undertook to accept the 
Government’s proposed Commission, while the directors, 
on their side, guaranteed the reinstatement of the strikers 
In form, the result is a truce 


the men was the fact that recognition had actually been 
accorded on Saturday, and they regarded this as a suf- 
ficient earnest of future success to justify them in can- 
celling the strike order. 
* * * 

As a trial of strength, the strike was a drawn 
battle, but it is evident that the companies were hit 
much harder than they anticipated. The men were 


| weakest in London; but even there Cannon-street and 


St. Paul’s stations were closed, and Marylebone 
practically so, while Paddington, Euston, and St. 
Pancras were reduced to indescribable chaos. In the 
North, the Midlands, and South Wales, the stoppage 
was far more universal, only a few long-distance trains 
being got through at long and irregular intervals. The 
striking of engine-drivers and firemen seems to have 
been what gave the management most trouble; and it 
is stated that on several lines most of those who remained 
in were planning to come out on Monday. The 
companies’ traffic-returns for the week tell a significant 
tale. As compared with the same week last year, the 
Great Western shows a decrease of £91,000 (or 40 per 
cent.), the London and North-Western £101,000, the 
Midland £54,000, and the Great Central £26,000. The 
North Staffordshire line lost 48 per cent.; the Taff 
Vale 42 per cent. Goods lines were the chief sufferers ; 
and the London and South-Western, which handles 
relatively little goods, was the only system on which the 
strike was virtually non-existent. 
_ * * 

TurovcH the dispute troops were used on police work 
in quite a new way. That is to say, instead of being sent 
to districts where the civil authorities had asked for them, 
they were put under the command of high military 
officers, who moved them and posted them wherever the 
railway companies asked for them, without consulting the 
civil authorities. England was mapped into districts, and 
the general commanding in each had a full discretion, by 
which that of the civil authorities was over-ridden. The 
most striking instance of such over-riding occurred at 
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Manchester. That city was, excepting Liverpool, the 
chief strike centre in the country, but all through the 
strike good order was maintained by the police and the 
trade union pickets, no soldiers being present. On Mon- 
day, thirty hours after the strike settlement, a strong 
force of soldiers was despatched to the Manchester 
stations by General Burney, the military commander in 
that district. He had never consulted the Lord Mayor, 
or any other civic authority ; the troops were not wanted, 
and their advent was keenly resented. Mr. Churchill, on 
Tuesday, tried to make out that the Lord Mayor was a 
party to their being there ; but the Lord Mayor has since 
clearly explained that he only acquiesced after the event 
because he was given no alternative ; that General Burney 
claimed an absolute discretion ; and that he said he had 
sent them because the companies asked for them. This 
extraordinary incident does not stand alone; it is only 
one of many, exemplifying a new policy introduced by 
Mr. Churchill. 
* * * 

WHETHER a really restraining influence upon dis- 
order was exerted by the highly spectacular display of 
something like 50,000 troops, carrying rifles, ball- 
cartridges, and bayonets in the railway stations and 
along the lines, is open to doubt. We discuss some 
features of their employment elsewhere. The Home 
Secretary told Parliament frankly on Tuesday that, in 
his opinion, if the military were to be employed at all, 
the greater the force displayed the less the risk of riot. 
A few could quell any disorder by firing, however incon- 
spicuous they and their weapons had been ; but to deter 
people from disorder without firing, you needed plenty 
of armed troops, freely displayed. This is a new doc- 
trine, more consonant with the tactics of Sidney-street 
than with those which have hitherto made the British 
people the most peaceful and law-abiding in Europe. 
Whatever justification there was for employing soldiers 
on a large scale last week arose not from the amount of 
actual violence—which in very few cases went beyond the 
control of the police—but merely from the exist- 
ence of an area of possible violence too exten- 
sive for the limited numbers of police to cover. 
The soldiers were there, or should have been 
there, like the special constables, simply as extra 
policemen; and it is worth considering whether 
they, too, would not have been better armed as such. 

* * * 


Far the most serious disorders during the strike 
occurred at Llanelly. Accounts of them differ consider- 
ably, and a thorough inquiry into what happened is 
imperative. Llanelly is an ironworks town in a colliery 
district, and undoubtedly has a rough element in its 
population. Disorders occurred on the Friday night, and 
the Riot Act was read, but the mob dispersed without 
bloodshed. On the Saturday afternoon a mob stopped a 
train outside the station, attacked the driver and fire- 
man, and put out the fire in the engine. Soldiers came 
up and drove them off; but stone-throwing followed ; 
and when the efforts of the officers to pacify the mob 
failed, and a lance-corporal was severely hurt by a stone, 
a few shots were fired. Two men were killed and two 
seriously wounded, and the riot ended. The mob, how- 
ever, were deeply incensed, and at nightfall made deter- 
mined attacks at various undefended points. A troop- 
train was looted at Llandilo; shops belonging to leading 
magistrates were looted in Llanelly itself; finally, a mob 
attacked the Great Western goods station, looted 
quantities of beer and whisky, and in a drunken frenzy 
fired the trucks and shed. A fearful explosion followed, 
killing five people and injuring nine others, Looting 





and incendiarism went on in the town till three o’clock 
in the morning with little interference. The military 


report says that the rioting was not due to railwaymen. 
* * * 


Tuese riots—for which the strike was an excuse 
rather than a.reason, and which were evidently the out- 
come not so much of a railway dispute as of the fearfully 
brutalising conditions under which a large proportion of 
the South Wales mining population have to live—were 
on subsequent days re-enacted on a reduced scale in 
Tredegar, Rhymney, and Ebbw Vale. The strike was 
over then, and the pretext was anti-Semitism instead. 
Scores of Jewish shops were pillaged and wrecked, and 
the Jewish families in some cases mercilessly mishandled, 
the local police being powerless to deal with the disorder 
on such a scale. The reasons for the anti-Jewish feeling 
seem to be recent and obscure; indeed, few are given 
beyond the fact that the most pilferable shops—the 
pawnshops, clothing, and cheap jewellery shops—happen 
to be almost monopolised by Jewish traders. 

* & 7 

THE names of the five commissioners to inquire into 
the working of the Railway Conciliation Scheme of 1907 
were announced on Tuesday. Excepting Mr. Hender- 
son’s, all were surprises. Sir David Harrel, the chair- 
man, spent his active official life in Ireland, where from 
1893 to 1902 he was the head of affairs at Dublin Castle. 
Since his retirement he has acted for the Board of Trade 
in several important arbitration cases. Of the four 
others, Sir T. Ratcliffe Ellis is Secretary to the Mining 
Association, to the Federated Coal Owners’ Association, 
and to the employers’ side of the Coal Conciliation Board ; 
together with Mr. C. G. Beale, of Birmingham (whose 
firm, Messrs. Beale and Co., are solicitors to the Midland 
Railway), he may be regarded as representing the em- 
ployers’ side. On the men’s side, Mr. A. Henderson, 
M.P., has, of course, many qualifications, though not 
everyone, perhaps, knows that among them he has for 
seventeen years been secretary to the North-East Coast 
Conciliation Board. Mr. John Burnett, the chief figure 
in the Nine Hours movement of 1871, and the general 
secretary of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers from 
1875 to 1886, may seem to some trade-unionists rather a 
voice from the past. He was, however, till four years 
ago, Chief Labor Correspondent to the Board of Trade, 
and his familiarity with conditions of work and wages is 
exceptional. The men’s leaders have accepted the per- 


sonnel of the committee under protest. 
* * * 


THE text of the Russo-German treaty relating to 
Persia, which was sketched at Potsdam and divulged in 
draft by the “ Evening Times,” was published on Tues- 
day. Germany recognises the Russian sphere, and binds 
herself not to seek railway, telegraph, or navigation con- 
cessions within it, but stipulates for the “open door” 
to trade in goods. Russia agrees not to obstruct the 
financing of the Bagdad Railway, and to build within a 
specified term a line from Khanikin, on the Turkish 
frontier, to link it with Teheran. For this line, be it 
noted, she has not yet obtained even the provisional 
assent of Persia. Comment has been perfunctory, but 
some German and Viennese newspapers, notably the 
‘‘ Vossische Zeitung ’’ emphasise the political significance 
of the Treaty, and hail it as the end of the isolation 
of Germany. The Vienna correspondent of the 


‘““Temps ’’ declares, on Russian authority, that there is 
also a supplementary secret treaty which (1) forbids 
either Power to join any coalition directed against the 
other; (2) ratifies the status quo in the Balkans; and 
(3) pledges Germany to use her influence to prevent the 
Turks from helping the Persians. 
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Apart from the conclusion of this Treaty, which 
goes far to rivet the Russian protectorate on Northern 
Persia, there is little authentic news of the crisis there. 
The British Government has finally refused to allow 
Captain Stokes to resign his Indian Commission, which 
is tantamount to a refusal to allow him to accept an 
appointment under the Persian Government. There are, 
however, hints that a compromise may be reached. 
Failing any compromise, it is feared that Mr. Shuster 
and his American colleagues may resign their posts at 
the head of the finance department, on the ground that 
Russia and Great Britain are jointly making their task 
of reform impossible. The civil war proceeds, but the 
news is somewhat indefinite. One success is ascribed to 
the ex-Shah, but on the whole the balance of evidence 
is that his forces are retreating, and have suffered heavy 
loss. He himself is said to be hiding in a boat on the 
Caspian. 

* * * 

THERE is once more a pause in the Franco-German 
“ conversations,” which have now continued in relative 
secrecy and apparently without result for two months. 
M. Cambon, of the Berlin Embassy, and his brother from 
London, have both spent the week in consultations in 
Paris, while Herr Kiderlin-Waechter is holiday-making 
in Switzerland. The delay is naturally affecting the 
nerves of both countries, though the Press, with few ex- 
ceptions, maintains a sober attitude. It is in the con- 
tinued fall of securities that the grave anxiety displays 
itself. Another symptom is the alarmist tone of the 
Brussels Press. Brussels has its own reasons to fear a 
Franco-German quarrel. It commonly knows what 
Paris is really thinking, and it is, as a neutral and 
an onlooker, free to speak its mind. There are many 
rumors regarding the autumn manceuvres in both coun- 
tries, but of course more or less plausible reasons are 
assigned for several dispositions which undoubtedly are 
abnormal and suspicious. The “ Temps’’ seems to an- 
ticipate that the negotiations may fail to lead to any 
positive result, and already feels it to be wise to argue 
that France and Germany may fail to come to an agree- 
ment without on that account thinking that it would be 
necessary to disturb the peace of Europe. That is sound 
sense. No one in France would be injured if a third-class 
German cruiser should spend the winter at Agadir. 


* * ~ 


THE notable feature of French newspaper comments 
is now the boldness with which the demand is put for- 
ward that France should claim not merely a privileged 
position in Morocco, but a protectorate identical with 
that which she exercises over Tunis. If a permanent 
settlement is to be reached it is certainly both honest 
and wise to state this extreme demand in plain words. 
The pretence that France would in the end be satisfied 
with anything less than this has really deceived no one. 
On this basis the whole question resolves itself, so far 
as the French Press sees it, into the assessment of com- 
pensations which Germany would consent to accept and 
France might without shame bestow. Semi-official 
papers in both countries affect to fear “ public opinion ”’ 
—the Jorkins of all diplomacy. For our part we doubt 
whether the French masses either ardently covet 
Morocco, or would greatly regret the loss of the Gaboon. 
What is too often forgotten is that a barter between 
France and Germany could hardly be final. They cannot 
between them tear up the Treaty of Algeciras without 
the assent of the other Powers. Spain would claim her 
Share of the plunder, and Italian ambitions in Tripoli 
cannot always be ignored. 
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Lionarpo pa Vinci's portrait of Monna Lisa, com- 
monly known as “ La Gioconda ’’—one of the half-dozen 
best-known pictures in the world, and the especial glory 
of the Louvre—unaccountably disappeared from its place 
last Monday. It was last seen there on the Monday 
morning ; it was missed on Monday night; but till noon 
on Tuesday nothing was done, as it was taken for granted 
that it had merely been removed to be photographed. 
Its frame and glass were subsequently found in the 
building. The wooden panel on which it is painted, is 
quite small, and could easily be abstracted; but it is 
hard to see the motive for stealing a picture which no 
thief could ever sell or even display. The most hopeful 
theory is that some ‘‘ amateur cracksman’’ took it to 
show how inadequately the Louvre treasures are guarded. 
A gloomier view suggests the work of a lunatic. The 
picture is known to have had a special fascination for 
persons suffering from certain kinds of mental disease. 


* * aa 


Tue details of the various reports (on the Arbitra- 
tion Treaties) presented to the United States Senate by 
its Foreign Affairs Committee are now more fully known. 
The extent of the objections taken to the Treaties is so 
sweeping that it seems futile to hope for any adjustment. 
The refusal to accept the machinery of the High Com- 
mission of Enquiry would be nearly fatal to any 
understanding. But we now learn that even the 
moderate minority had refused to admit the idea of 
unlimited arbitration. Senator Root, for example, 
insists that the Treaty must not involve the submission 
to arbitration of any question involving the Monroe 
Doctrine, and Mr. Taft would apparently accept an 
amendment on these lines. The Doctrine in any event 
would have to be defined, and it may be so stretched as 
to amount almost to a protectorate over the Continent. 
But Mr. Root goes even further, and would exclude 
questions concerning any ‘‘ other purely governmental 
policy.’’ We have no idea what this phrase means, but 
apparently it is intended to exclude anything about 
which the Senate might not wish to arbitrate. The more 
definite exceptions proposed by Senator Bacon, a 
Democrat, (questions affecting alien immigration, terri- 
torial integrity, or the indebtedness of States) seem 
almost modest by comparison, though the second 
exception would exclude all boundary disputes. It 
seems hopeless to expect the assent of the Senate to any 
useful edition of the Treaties, and we see no evidence of 
any overwhelming movement which could coerce it. 


* * * 


Tue death of Dr. J. Guinness Rogers, the eminent 
Congregationalist, in his eighty-ninth year, removes 
almost the last of the small but notable band of political 
Nonconformists who were led and inspired by Dale, of 
Birmingham, a man of great force and virility of 
character. An able preacher and a faithful minister, Dr. 
Rogers was an ardent defender of the principles upon 
which the Free Churches are established, and no less of 
those upon which Liberalism is based. These fruitful 
fields occupied his rich energies and powers for well over 
half a century, the latter especially providing full scope 
for his great platform gifts and for his energetic and 
incisive pen. It will be remembered to his credit 


that in 1886, at a time when many Nonconformists 
were throwing dust on their heads or shaking dust from 
their feet at Mr. Gladstone’s adoption of the policy of 
Home Rule for Ireland, Dr. Rogers remained unflinch- 
| ingly loyal both to his creed and to his friend. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE SOLDIER IN CIVIL STRIFE. 


Tue railway strike has ended in a truce which we all 
hope will prove the harbinger of permanent peace. 
In the circumstances the first duty of anyone 
commenting on it is to avoid needless recriminations 
which only tend to keep the warlike passions alive. 
But there is one incident which touches the conduct 
neither of the directors nor of the men, but vitally affects 
the duty of the Government and the rights of the public, 
on which it is permissible, and, in fact, necessary to 
speak with decision. We refer to the use of the military 
which was the subject of an excited but unsatisfactory 
debate in the House of Commons on Tuesday. 

The manner in which troops were employed last 
week, though not, so far as we are aware, contrary 
either to common law or statute, was contrary to all 
the modern precedents covering the use of military for 
police purposes. Hitherto, it has been our practice 
to leave with the civil authorities the responsibility 
for preserving peace and the discretion with regard to 
particular steps to be taken towards that end. The 
responsibility and the discretion have been not only 
civil but local. We have prided ourselves, as English- 
men, on our freedom from that centralised control by 
a national police authority, which is so conspicuous and 
so liberty-destroying in Russia or Prussia, or even in 
France. Order being primarily in the hands of the 
local civil authorities, it has not been conceived as the 
business of the Home Office to go beforehand to an 
orderly area, and, without consulting its authorities, 
or even against their will, to foist soldiers upon it. 
Still less has it been usual for {he Home Office to delegate 
such a policy to high military officers, mapping out the 
country between them, and giving carte blanche to each 
to send and post what soldiers he likes, when he likes, 
and where he likes. The most that has been done, 
has been for the civil authority locally responsible for 
order in each case to ask for troops or for extra police 
to cope with apprehended disorder for which it fears 
that its may prove insufficient. Mr. 
Churchill’s action abolished for the time both the civil 
and the local character of the authority for maintaining 
order in England. 


own police 


Though not precisely a Cromwell, he 
set out to govern England by major-generals. He super- 
seded mayors, magistrates, and chief constables, dis- 
regarded protests, and took reluctant acquiescence for 
consent to high-handed interference. Now, military 
officers are at best amateurs in police work ; the qualities 
of the martinet or the strategist can alike only mislead 


them there; and as a class they are one of the very last 


to which we can look for an impartial view of a labor 
dispute, or a recognition that it is not the State’s business 
to treat strikers as rebels. 

Mr. Churchill’s defence for his unprecedented policy 
was that the circumstances were unprecedented, and ex- 
cessively grave. The answer is true, but incomplete. 
Bad precedents are always first set in plausible cases, and 





the plausibility does not make them less likely to be fol- 
lowed in bad cases, but more so. One could wish that 
the Home Secretary had shown himself more conscious 
of the perils which his example may breed for the future. 
He would then have insisted upon the military officers 
observing rules which they either were not told to 
observe, or ignored as formal. Take the case of Man- 
chester—one of the great cities of the world—which went 
peacefully through a week of combined railway and trans- 
port strikes without the presence of a soldier. On the 
morrow of the settlement, the general commanding the 
portion of England in which Manchester was situated 
suddenly had the Manchester stations garrisoned by 
troops. Neither the Lord Mayor nor the Chief Constable, 
nor anyone locally in authority had asked for them, or 
even been consulted, and local feeling was much against 
their coming. The fact that the Lord Mayor later 
on acquiesced and put the best face that he could 
on the proceeding does not really excuse it; and 
unfortunately, it had many parallels in other cases. 
It would have been quite easy to avoid such 
formal and palpable overriding of the discretion of 
the local authority; just as it would have been 
easy to avoid display and advertisement. But 
display and advertisement, if not directly aimed 
at, were most successfully achieved. 
everywhere—at peaceful Waterloo, on a system which 
boasted that only two men struck—as at disturbed Shef- 
field or riotous Llanelly. 

The Home Office authorities, in fact, took a deplor- 
ably short and one-sided view of their duty. They leapt at 
once to the conclusion that the food of the people was to 


Soldiers were 


be held up. It never seems to have occurred to them that 
even if the strikers had succeeded in controlling the 
whole of the men, they would almost certainly have con- 
sented to a restricted service for the supply of 
Yet they had before them the recent action 
of the London transport workers, who passed through 
ice for the hospitals and coal for the waterworks. What 
right had the Home Office to associate itself with the 
irresponsible journalists who talked of the starvation of 


necessaries. 


babies, as though that were part of the men’s pro- 
gramme? If the men had been asked for assurances on 
this head and refused them, it would have been time to 
plan the actual working of the railways by men in the 
direct employment of Government. Nor, again, does 
Mr. Churchill show any consideration of the effect of 
his intervention in giving to a labor dispute the character 
of a revolt, of the effect which it must produce on the 
attitude of the working class towards the Army, or on 
the inevitable tendency of disorder to widen when it is 
repressed by the methods of military law. He would 
seem hardly to have asked himself on what the 
British law—so often the theme of 
perorations—is. solidly founded, and whether it would 
survive many lime-light displays of bearskins and 
bayonets. Such considerations are among the com- 
monplaces of Liberalism which Mr. Churchill has 


respect for 


not yet apparently had time to learn, and indeed it 
would seem that the acuteness of Liberal feeling on such 
Only five Liberals 


matters depends on circumstances. 
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voted on Tuesday against an adjournment of the House, 
which leaves him absolute master of the troops till 
October. We must wait till a Tory Government does 
these things to see the floodgates of rhetoric opened, and 
to hear the country ring with the denunciations of mili- 
tary tyranny, if not from John o’ Groats to Land’s End, 
at least from Fleet Street to Dundee. 





THE LIVING WAGE. 


PeruaPs the most pertinent contribution to the general 
merits of the railway dispute is furnished in a letter by 
Mr. W. T. Layton in the “Times”’ of Tuesday. Attention 
has already been called in these columns to the stagnation 
of real wages in general since the middle of the ’nineties. 
There is no doubt that this stagnation is the underlying 
cause of the widespread movement which came to a head 
last week. Now, Mr. Layton’s figures show that what is 
said of stagnation in general applies in full force to the 
wages of railwaymen. From figures which he gives, it 
appears that between 1896 and 1909 (the last year for 
which a figure of wages is obtainable) the average wages 
paid to railwaymen in the United Kingdom rose by some 


2 


6 per cent. During the same period retail prices rose 


over 17 per cent. The difference measures the extent to 





which the railwaymen’s position has been changed for | 


the worse during a period which has, for the nation as 
a whole, been one of economic prosperity. If we look a 
little closer into the figures, we see that the trouble has 
only been accentuated in the latter years of the period. 
If we compare 1900 with 1909, we find a rise of 8 per 
cent. in prices, as against about 1} per cent. in money 
If, lastly, we compare 1906 with 1909, we find 
an actual fall in wages accompanying a rise of nearly 
5 per cent. in prices. So far it is clear that the 


wages. 


thaf is not ‘a reason why less should be done for the 
railwaymen but why more should be done for those other 
classes. Many years have now passed since the re- 
searches of Mr. Booth in London, and Mr. Rowntree 
in York, first gave us some idea of the poverty of 
the country. During that time a good deal has been 
done indirectly for the benefit of the working classes, 
—Old Age Pensions, Compensation Acts, Feeding of 
School Children, Distress Committees, and provision 
for the unemployed—but the actual insufficiency 
of wages—after all the tap-root of the whole 
trouble—has been touched only at one point. In 
imitation of Australia and New Zealand, - Wages 
Boards have been instituted to fix a minimum 
remuneration in the trades where the worst sweating 
occurs. Hitherto, we believe, only three small trades 
have been scheduled for the operation of these Boards, 
and it has been left, as of old, to individual effort or to 
voluntary combination to maintain, and if possible to 
raise the standard of life for the mass of the workers. 
How far this method can achieve a permanent success 
is now the question. No man who has the interests of 
the country as a whole at heart and who has made even 
a cursory study of the economic situation can withhold 
his sympathy with the general aims of the new move- 
ment, and it is a satisfaction to record the material 
advance of wages and diminution of hours achieved by 
large classes of unskilled men and, we are glad to say, 
by certain classes of unskilled women-workers during 
the past few weeks. Unfortunately the forces on which 
voluntary combination among these classes rely are those 
of emotion, of excitement, of sympathy, and enthusiasm. 
Such forces are potent for winning a battle, but 


| are not so well adapted for maintaining a long 


railway servants have fully shared in the general | 


deterioration by which the working classes have been 
affected owing to the rise of prices and the stagnation 
of money wages. If from the movements of the figures 
we turn to the actual wages themselves, we find that, 
excluding boys and men whose wages are swollen by 
tips, there must be, if Mr. Layton is right, at least 
eighty thousand men in the employment of the railways 
whose normal weekly wage is twenty shillings or less. 


which it would appear that money wages have fallen 
slightly, so that there is no reason to think that the 
position has shown any tendency to improve. Now 
we are not contending that the position of the railway- 


campaign. Will the new Unions be permanent, or 
will the movement gradually die out, as it did in the 
early ‘nineties, or lastly, will it be possible by 
means of administrative action—by the development and 
extension of the Wages Boards, for example—to fix the 
new standard and arrest any tendency to decline from it? 
Whatever the answer to these questions, we think it clear 
that new life has entered into great masses of the 
unskilled workers, and the problem for the social re- 
former will be to make use of this new fund of energy, 


| and not let it dissipate itself in waste or in misdirected 


| effort. 


This estimate is based on a census taken in 1907, since | thing more than mere patches and plaster on the indus- 


men as a whole is worse than that of other classes of | 


manual workers. 


To balance low wages, the rail- | 


waymen have certain advantages—security, a gradual | 


advancement to better positions, and the prospect of a 
pension. Nevertheless, if we look at the matter from 
the broad point of view of public policy and the social 
welfare, we shall agree that a system which keeps a 
considerable proportion of adult men at a wage of less 
than twenty shillings a week 
amendment. 

If other workers are worse off than the railwaymen, 


is one that requires 


Labor itself probably will now demand some- 


trial framework ; it will set itself, as the aristocracy of 
labor set itself fifty years ago, to an all-round improve- 
ment of the standard of life. In its efforts to this end 
it may make many mistakes, but as long as its hope and 
its energies are maintained, it supplies a force to social 
reform beyond all comparison with anything that the 
goodwill of philanthropists or the reasoning of experts 
can call forth. 
look on it merely as so much unrest. 


We misread the new movement if we 
We mishandle it 
if we seek to lull it to sleep with palliatives. True 
statesmanship would see in it rather the promise and 
potency of far-reaching changes which, if well directed, 
will do much to wipe away the stain of poverty 
and economic suffering from the wealthiest land of the 
Old World. 
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THE RUSSO-GERMAN TREATY. 


Eicat months have passed since the preliminary text 
of the agreement reached at Potsdam between Germany 
and Russia was divulged by a London evening paper. 
The treaty has been signed at last, and its terms in 
their authentic wording are now before us. The published 
draft turns out to have been perfectly accurate, and if 
in one rather vital detail it differs from the final text, 
the explanation probably is that the omitted clause has 
either been dropped in deference to the sharp criticisms 
which it excited, or else that it has been relegated to 
the obscurity of some supplementary secret understand- 
ing. It is interesting to contrast the apathy of to-day 
with the excitement of eight monthsago. The commenta- 
tors received the Treaty then as an evidence of the bank- 
ruptcy of the TripleEntente. The‘‘Temps’’ made it the 
text of anelaborate campaign against the whole diplomacy 
of M. Pichon, lamented the virtual end of the Franco- 
Russian alliance, and summoned this country to adopt 
conscription as the only way of saving the Franco-British 
understanding. There was an acute crisis in Turkey, 
and the Government came near defeat, because it had 
failed to frustrate a bargain so humiliating for Turkish 
prestige. In Russia the semi-official press denounced 
the draft as a forgery, and seemed to admit that if it 
were genuine (as we now know that it was), it would 
be incapable of defence. To-day no trace of this excite- 
ment remains. Even the ‘‘Temps’’ refrains from 
criticism, while the ‘“ Times” positively welcomes the 
Treaty, and affects to see in it a touching proof of the 
loyal care of Russia for British interests. The fact of 
the matter is, we suppose, that, with the recrudescence 
of the Moroccan difficulty, the relations of the European 
Powers have become much too delicate for outspoken 
comment. The Treaty is to-day the same awkward fact 
which it was eight months ago, but since it is now sealed 
and ratified, there is nothing to gain by further protests 
and complaints. If London and Paris were now to 
declare that the Triple Entente no longer exists, their 
lamentations would be overheard in Berlin, and the 
chances of a favorable settlement of the Agadir incident 
would be appreciably lessened. The mood was then one 
of pique against Russia for deserting her friends. The 
tendency to-day is rather to hope that perhaps, after all, 
something may remain of the old bonds, and that if 
only Russia is allowed to take her own course in the 
Middle East, she may not wholly forget her obligations 
to her allies when there are difficulties elsewhere. 

For our part, we are not much impressed by the 
official announcements that this published Treaty repre- 
sents the whole of the Potsdam agreement. It is obvious 
that at one time the treaty contained a clause binding 
Germany not to permit the construction of strategic 
lines in the Turkish provinces which border on Northern 
Persia and the Russian Caucasus. Those lines, we 
suspect, will for one reason or another not be con- 
structed. It is also quite possible, as the Vienna 
correspondent of the ‘‘ Temps’’ (the first journalist to 
announce the Bulgarian and Bosnian coups d’état) 
‘eclares that there is a secret understanding which 

rbids Germany and Russia to share in any combination 


directed against either of them. The conclusion of such 








treaties of re-insurance is a traditional practice with both 
Powers. No German Chancellor would feel himself 
altogether worthy to stand in Bismarck’s shoes until 
he had contrived some such masterpiece as this, and 
on the other hand, the very probability of such a bargain 
is itself a temptation to invent the news., It would be 
idle to speculate on the accuracy or probability of 
this revelation. Its importance in any event may be 
’? as Lord Salisbury used to 
say, ‘“‘are mortal,’’ and a secret treaty couched in 
general terms will bind the Powers which conclude it 
only so long as it suits them to observe it. We can 
well believe that Germany and Russia are indisposed 
for the moment to join in any machinations against each 
other. With or without a treaty that is evident. 

The point which more nearly concerns us is to 
decide how far the form and matter of Russia’s treaty 
with Germany is consistent with any degree of useful 
friendship towards this country. The substance of the 
Treaty is open to no objection from the standpoint of 
British interests. 


exaggerated. ‘‘ Treaties, 


Russia has secured from Germany a 


recognition of the privileged position in Northern Persia 


which we had already conceded to her. She secures 
herself thereby against any repetition in her sphere of 
the procedure which German diplomacy has used against 
France in Morocco. There were moments when it 
seemed to be possible that Germany might resort to these 
familiar tactics. She had felt interest enough in Persia 
to establish a German school in Teheran. An agent of 
the Deutsche Bank had opened negotiations there for 
railway and navigation concessions in return for a loan. 
Persian emissaries had been received at the German 
Foreign Office, and were entertained there with assur- 
ances which they interpreted as a promise to frustrate 
a Russian occupation. No supposed that 
Pomeranian grenadiers would leave their bones in 
Tabriz. But a little encouragement from Berlin might 
more than once have emboldened the Young Turks to 
interfere in Persia against the Shah and his Russian 
patrons. 


one 


We may assume, even if we question the 
Viennese summary of the supplementary secret treaty, 
that Germany will now restrain the Turks from such 
adventures. So far we have no ground for complaint, 
nor does either Power infringe our interests by providing 
for the linking-up of the Bagdad line with some future 
Russo-Persian railway system. The only ground for any 
criticism of that arrangement is that it totally ignores 
the fact that Persia has given Russia as yet no railway 
concession whatever. The assumption that Russia may 
bind herself within a term of years to build a railway 
in Persia is an insolent denial of Persia’s independence. 
More questionable, particularly from a French stand- 
point, is the undertaking into which Russia has entered 
to smile upon the Bagdad line and the efforts to procure 
foreign for construction. Sensible and 
neighborly though this undertaking is, it marks an un- 
disguised abandonment in this particular of the French 
alliance. 


capital its 


But it is only when we consider the whole 
scope of the Treaty that the egoism of the Russian 
attitude becomes apparent. Russia entered with us on an 
arrangement to divide Persia into spheres of exploitation. 
She has secured from Germany recognition of her own 
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sphere; but she has not sought from Germany, as she 
might well have done, adhesion to the Convention as a 
whole. In other words, while Germany binds herself to 
respect the Russian monopoly, she is free to seek con- 
cessions for herself in our sphere. That is true of the 
limited area assigned to us. It is also true of the Persian 
Gulf, regarding which Russia has never to this day given 
us any undertaking whatever. She certainly has not 
infringed the letter of the Convention ; we may go further 
and say that she has done nothing to which we can take 
positive exception. But she has none the less marked 
very clearly the limits of her understanding with us. She 
has made her own terms with Germany, not indeed 
against us, but with an entire disregard of our interests. 
If we were to find ourselves involved in difficulties with 
Germany in questions relating either to our Persian 
sphere, or to the neutral zone where it fringes the Gulf, 
or to the Turkish provinces which touch it, Russia might 
plead this Treaty as a reason for observing neutrality 
and refusing to us her diplomatic assistance. That is 
perhaps a double-edged criticism. The worst of several 
flaws in the Anglo-Russian Convention, from a British 
Imperial standpoint, was that Sir Edward Grey omitted 
to secure from Russia any recognition of our special 
position in the Gulf. The conclusion of this German 
Treaty serves only to remind us that Russia, in spite of 
all that she has gained in Persia, from our timidity and 
complaisance, is under no obligation to assist us where 
we have vital interests at stake. She has taken what we 
conceded to her. Our folly was to suppose that we had 
thereby won an ally. 

This Treaty, in short, confirms the lesson of the 
Moroccan bargain. By isolated bartering within a group 
of Powers, by giving away, now in Africa and again in 
Asia, what does not belong to us, we do not permanently 
adjust the balance of Europe to our own advantage. It 
was part of the calculation, which was held to excuse the 
partition of Persia, that Russia had been enlisted as a 
permanent partner in the Triple Entente. But to assure 
to herself security for her aggressions in Persia, she has 
been forced to make her own terms with Germany. We 
shall be surprised if the Agadir incident closes without 
a similar arrangement in the case of France. Germany 
in the end will have made good her formula that nothing 
shall happen in any part of the world about which she is 
not consulted. To have consulted her in advance would 
have been to recognise the principle of the concert of 
Europe. We have preferred that the consultation should 
come only after years of strife and rivalry, amid ruinous 
preparations and rumors of war. The advantageous 
balance of forces at which we aimed has been upset. 
Nothing permanent will have survived from our arrange- 
ments save the destruction of the minor nationalities, 
which were the passive material of our bargains. 





THE FUTURE OF INSURANCE. 


Tue adjournment of Parliament gives breathing space 


THE NATION. 


| 


| 








| indictment fails. 


for the cool and calm consideration of the legislative 


programme, and particularly of the National Insurance 
Bill. The fortunes of this measure have been singularly 


uneven. Welcomed at its first appearance with an 
almost unanimous chorus of congratulation, it has lost 
so heavily in popularity under detailed criticism that 
the doubt has arisen whether the Government will do 
well to persist in it. It is as well to face this question 
with an open mind. The Bill imposes a weekly tax 
of fourpence on the average workman, and of threepence 
upon the employer for each person employed. This is 
a very serious burden to impose, and not only does it 
require very urgent reasons to justify it, but the law is 
one which will in the working break down if it does 
not upon the whole commend itself to the good sense 
of the people. It is time, then, to go back once again 
from details to the general plan of the Bill, and ask 
whether, as a whole, we can still maintain it to be con- 
ceived on right lines, and to constitute a necessary part 
of a general policy of social reform. 

Probably the criticism of the Bill which has most 
impressed the more thoughtful politicians is that which 
has come from the Socialist camp. Let us see how far 
this criticism is valid. In the first place, it is argued 
that the Bill does nothing for the prevention of disease. 
Now prevention is admittedly better than cure, and if 
the contention is that in the order of advance it would be 
better to have taken up measures of prevention first, 
this is a tenable view at least for those who hold that 
they have satisfactory schemes of prevention which 
might safely be recommended to the stewards of the 
public purse. This is a consideration which might have 
been urged with great effect before the Bill was produced. 
The Bill having gone so far, is it wise to withdraw 
it on the ground that some other Bill for other 
objects should be brought its place? No 
scheme of prevention is going to do away with sick- 
ness and invalidity; and as to the present Bill the 
question is not whether it will suffice for the prevention 
of sickness, but whether it does or does not provide the 
best means of dealing with the sick. 
a necessary part of social reform. It meets one need 
which will be always with us, though it does not meet 
another which is also always with us. 
a step further. 


in in 


If so, it stands as 


But we may go 
Any good measure for the treatment of 
the sick is also indirectly a measure of prevention, not 
only because incipient illnesses properly and promptly 
treated are prevented from growing into serious illnesses, 
but because the burden of the cost of illness, when 
translated into the cost of insurance, when supervised by 
health committees, or by friendly societies, each with an 
interest in the diminution of cost, is likely to lead to 
In particular, the 
provision which places on employers a special re- 


further measures of prevention. 


sponsibility for excess of disease in any given branch of 
trade is admirably calculated to reduce the rate of disease 
in unhealthy trades. On this count, then, we think the 
The Bill is primarily concerned with 
other ends than those of prevention; but those ends are 
of permanent necessity, and prevention itself will be 
incidentally assisted by the methods proposed in the Bill 
for its own purposes. 

Let us look next at the alternative. In the June 
number of “ The Crusade’’—the organ of the National 
Committee for the Prevention of Destitytion—we find 
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the whole principle of insurance criticised on the ground 
that it leads to malingering. The alternative, moreover, 
is clearly stated in a passage so significant as to deserve 
quotation :— 


“It would be far better, as the Minority Report pro- 
posed, to put the entire responsibility for preventing and 
treating sickness on the Public Health Authority, 
making that authority everywhere provide for every case 
of sickness the most effective medical and surgical treat- 
ment, domiciliary or institutional, that the patient 
needs ; and making part of the prescription the grant of 
such sum for home aliment as the family circumstances 
may require. This ought to be moved as an amendment, 
at least as regards all persons outside approved Friendly 
Societies.” 


The last clause seems to take back a good deal of the 
general contention. If it is merely urged that the posi- 
tion of the Post Office depositories is unsatisfactory, this 
is admitted even by friends of the Bill, and we should 
for our part agree that it is eminently desirable to find 
means of securing to them some more permanent and 
assured security in return for the contributions enacted 
from them. But this is a matter of detail, though of 
important detail. The really vital question raised by the 
contention before us is whether we want to deal with 
sickness by the method of insurance which gives to every 
man a right to medical treatment and to a definite as- 
sured weekly income in cash, or whether we want to hand 
over sick persons to the fatherly despotism of a 
Public Health Authority, which istodecidefor him on the 
treatment that he requires and to dole out to his family 
as much “‘aliment’’ as it thinks good for them. This 
latter method, we can easily believe, would provide the 
simplest basis for mechanical efficiency of administration. 
But it would not tend to make the poor independent in 
sickness as in health. Though nominally urged as a step 
in the break up of the Poor Law, it would in substance 
be Poor Law administration of medical cases under a new 
name. If we get behind names and realise that the 
arbitrary authority of public officials over the sick and 
their families is the real alternative to an insurance 
system which guarantees treatment and provision as 
matters of right, we realise how necessary insurance 
is in principle for the real economic independence of the 
working classes. If this Bill is withdrawn, another 
Insurance Bill will have to take its place. 

Other criticisms of the Bill, valid as they may be, 
will be found to hinge upon the inadequacy of the public 
contribution. The workman and the employer together 
contribute 7d. out of 9d. It is too heavy a tax on 
industry, we agree. In return for the burdens which 
it places on the workman, the State ought to offer a 
larger contribution, since what it appears to offer him 
at the cost of the employer is in the main an illusory 
boon. But once again, if the system set up is sound, it 
is imaginable that it is easier to finance it by instal- 
ments. We should prefer to see the Bill dropped if we 
thought that it would be the last word on the subject, 
because, as it stands, the benefits which it confers on the 
workman are not commensurate with the responsibilities 
which it imposes on him. In particular, we think this 
applies to the Post Office scheme, which we hope 





to see further amended, to the position of married 
women, and to the poorest classes both of men and 
None of these defects can be adequately 
remedied without increased public expenditure, but those 


women. 


of us who are fully prepared for future substantial 
increases of social expenditure will not on this account 
Bill. On the other hand, we should 
scrutinise with care any alterations in machinery which 


condemn the 


may impair the central idea of the administration of 
insurance through the self-governing friendly society. 
This idea has met with general support, because it is the 
antipodes of that fatherly despotism of officials which 
the Socialist recommends, and a good deal has been 
sacrificed for its sake. It is the more important that 
the self-governing society should be kept in view, and 
that the working of the law should not be allowed to 
pass by any back-stair way into the hands of those who 
will carry it on for a profit. In a word, as long as the 
system set up is sound in its end and in its: mechanism, 
the driving force of finance will be provided for it in 
The whole of the financial side of 


industrial legislation will, in fact, soon become urgent. 


succeeding years. 


We cannot continue indefinitely to pile up the burden 
of providing for accident, sickness, and unemployment 
on employers and employed. The very growth of the 
burden will compel us to look more closely into the inci- 
dence of taxation, and we shall have to realise that our 
power to bring any real relief to the mass of the workers 
is at bottom conditioned by the ability of the State to 
draw on forms of “surplus’’—economic rent and 
monopoly profits, for example—which can be absorbed 
by the Treasury without diminishing the incentives to 
industry either for employer or for employed. 

We do not, therefore, regard the criticisms to 
which the Bill is undoubtedly liable, as fatal to its 
claims. But another difficulty remains. A Bill of 
this kind must have at its back a degree of popularity 
which is not essential to the success of all measures. 
It must be favorably viewed by the great mass of those 
whom it affects, for the simple reason that they are 
personally concerned in the working of it, and that if 
they refuse co-operation and seek evasion, they can 
bring it to the ground. Hitherto there has been no 
evidence of such popularity, and we must frankly admit 
that without such evidence the case for the Bill is in- 
complete. Popular acceptance being one of the condi- 
tions of its success, it would surely be desirable to ascer- 
tain whether, when fully examined, amended and 
improved, and then explained, it commands such accept- 
ance. We see no reason why it should fail to do so, but 
we see also that to pass the Bill without clearer light on 
this point is to run a certain risk. 
to obtain such light? 


Is it impossible 
There are means of appeal- 
ing to the opinion of Labor, and of testing it. 
There are the Trade Union organisation, the co- 
operative organisation, the Friendly Society organisation. 
Why should not Mr. Lloyd George frankly throw himself 
upon this great constituency and endeavor not merely 
to recommend the Bill, but also to ascertain, in a 
detached and judicial spirit, the real feeling of those 
whom it will most affect before the measure is finally 
passed into law? 
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“FIX BAYONETS!” 


‘On, que j’aime le militaire! ’’ sighed the old French 
song, no doubt with a touch of frivolity; but the 
sentiment touches us all. Sages have thought the army 
worth preserving for a dash of scarlet and a roll of the 
kettledrum ; in every State procession it is the imple- 
ments of death and the men of blood that we parade ; 
and not to nursemaids only is the soldier irresistible. 
The glamor of romance hangs round him. With knife 
and spike and pellet he stalks through this puddle of a 
world, disdainful of drab mankind. Maultitudes may 
toil at keeping alive, drudging through their scanty 
years for no hope but giving life and living; he shares 
with very few the function of inflicting death, and moves 
gaily clad and light of heart. ‘‘ No doubt, some civilian 
occupations are very useful,’’ said the author of an old 
drill-book ; we think it was Lord Wolseley, and it was a 
large admission for any officer to have made. It was 
certainly Lord Wolseley who wrote in his ‘“‘ Soldier’s 
Pocket-Book ’’ that the soldier ‘‘ must believe his duties 
are the noblest that fall to man’s lot ’’ :— 


“He must be taught to despise all those of civil life. 
Soldiers, like missionaries, must be fanatics. An army 
thoroughly imbued with fanaticism can be killed, but never 
suffer disgrace; Napoleon, in speaking of it, said, ‘ Il en faut 
pour se faire tuer.’ ” 


And not only to get himself killed, but to kill must | : 
there with guns and those terrible gleaming knives, 


the soldier be imbued with this fanaticism and self- 
glory, we suppose. In the same spirit Mr. Kipling and 
Mr. Fletcher have told us in their ‘‘ History of 
England ’’ that there is only one better trade than being 
a soldier, and that is being a sailor :— 


** To serve King and country in the army is the second best 
profession for Englishmen of all classes; to serve in the navy, 
I suppose we all admit, is the best.” 


As we all admit it, certainly it does seem very hard 
on all classes that there should be anything else to do 
in the world besides soldiering and sailoring. It is most 
deplorable that, in Lord Wolseley’s words, some civilian 
occupations are very useful; for, if they were not, we 
might all have a fine time playing at soldiers—real 
soldiers, with guns!—from a tumultuous cradle to a 
bloody grave. If only we could abolish the civilian and 
his ignoble toil, what a rollicking life we should all enjoy 
upon this earthly field of glory! 

Such was the fond dream of many an innocent 
heart, when we saw the soldiers distributed among the 
city stations or posted at peaceful junctions where suburb 
had met suburb for years in the morning, and parted at 
evening without a blow. There the sentry stood, let us 
say, at a gate of Euston station. There he 
stood, embodying glory, enjoying the second-best pro- 
fession for Englishmen of all classes. He was dressed 
in clean khaki and shiny boots. On his head he bore 
a huge dome of fluffy bearskin, just the thing for a 
fashionable muff ; oppressive in the heat, no doubt, but 
imparting additional grandeur to his mien. There he 
stood, emblematic of splendor, and on each side of him 
were encamped distressful little families, grasping spades 
and buckets and seated on their corded luggage, while 
behind him flared a huge advertisement that said, ‘‘ The 
Sea is Calling you,’’ and along the kerbstone a few yards 
in front were ranged the children of the district, row 
upon row, uncombed, in rags, filthy from head to feot, 
but silent with joy and admiration as they gazed upon 
the face of war. For many a gentle girl and boy that 
Friday and Saturday of last week were the days of all 
their lives—the days on which the pretty soldiers came. 

Nor was it only the charm of nice clothes and per- 
sonal appearance that attracted them. Horror added its 
tremulous delight. There the sentry stood, ready to 
kill people at a word. His right knee was slightly bent, 
and against his right foot he propped the long wooden 
instrument that he killed with. In little pouches round 
his belt he carried the pointed bits of metal that the 











instrument shoots out quicker than arrows. It was 
whispered that some of them were placed already inside 
the gun itself, and could be fired out as fast as a teacher 
could count, and each would kill a man. And at the 
end of the gun, gleamed a knife, about as long as a 
butcher’s carving knife. It would go through a fattish 
person’s body as through butter, and the point would 
stick out a little way through the clothes at his back. 
Down each side of the knife ran a groove to let the blood 
out, so that the man might die quicker. It was a 
pleasure to look at such a thing. It was better than 
watching the sheep and oxen driven into the Aldgate 
slaughter-houses. It was almost as good as _ the 
glimpse of the executioner driving up to Pentonville in 
his dog-cart the evening before an’ execution. 

Few have given the Home Office credit for the 
amount of interesting and cheap amusement it has 
afforded by parcelling out the country among the 
military authorities. In a period of general lassitude 
and holiday, it supplied the populace with a spectacle 
more widely distributed than the Coronation, and 
equally encouraging to loyalty. For it was not only 
pleasure that the sight of the soldiers in their midst 
provided: it gave every man and woman and child 
an opportunity—in nearly all cases their first opportunity 
in this country—of realising the significance of uniforms. 
Here were soldiers, men sprung from the working classes, 
speaking the same language, and having the same 
thoughts; men who had been brought up in poor 
homes, and had known hunger, and had nearly all joined 
the army because they were out of work. And now that 
they had been dressed in a particular way, they stood 


ready, at a word, to kill people—to kill their own class, 
their own friends and relations, if it so happened. 
The word of command from an officer was alone 
required, and they would do it. People talked 
about the reading of the Riot Act and the sound- 
ing of the bugles in warning before the shooting 
began; but no such warning was necessary. Lord 
Mansfield had laid it down in 1780 that the Riot Act 
was but “ a step in terrorism and of gentleness.’’ There 
was no need for such gentleness. At an officer’s bare 
word, a man in uniform must shoot. And all for a 
shilling a day, with food and lodging. To the in- 
experienced intelligence of men and women, the thing 
seemed incredible, and the country owes a debt of 
gratitude to the Home Office for showing the whole 
working population that it is true. Certainly, the 
soldiers themselves strongly object to being put to this 
use. Their Red Book of instructions insists that the 
primary duty of keeping order rests with the civil power. 
It lays it down that soldiers should never be required 
to act except in cases where the riot cannot reasonably 
be expected to be quelled without resorting to the risk 
of inflicting death. But the Home Office, in requiring 
soldiers to act throughout the whole country at points 
where no riot at all was reasonably expected, gave us 
all an object-lesson in the meaning of uniform more 
impressive than the pictures on a Board School wall. 
It has been well said, the discovery of tyrants is that, 
for a soldier’s motive, a uniform will serve as well as 
an idea. 

Not a century has passed since those other days 
when, as the noblest mind of those times wrote, a million 
of hungry operative men rose all up, came all out into 
the streets, and—stood there. ho shall compute,’ 
he asked :-— 

‘** Who shall compute the waste and loss, the destruction of 
every sort, that was produced in the Manchester region br 
Peterloo alone! Some thirteen unarmed men and women cut 
down—the number of the slain and maimed is very countable: 
but the treasury of rage, burning, hidden or visible. in all hearts 
ever since, more or less perverting the effort and aim of all 
hearts ever since, is of unknown extent. ‘ How came ye among 
us, in your cruel armed blindness, ye unspeakable County 
Yeomanry, sabres flourishing, hoofs prancing, and slashed us 
down at your brute pleasure; deaf, blind to all our claims and 
woes and wrongs; of quick sight and sense to your own claims 
only! There lie poor, sallow, work-worn weavers, and com- 
plain no more now; women themselves are slashed and sabred : 
howling terror fills the air; and ye ride prosperous, verr 
victorious—re unspéakable: give ws sabres too, and then come 
on a little!’ Such are Peterloos.” 


“ 
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The parallel, if not exact, is close enough. During 
popular movements in Germany and Russia, the party 
of freedom has sometimes hoped that the troops would 
come over to their side—would “ fraternise,’’ as the 
expression goes. The soldiers in those countries are even 
more closely connected with the people than our own, for 
about one in three of the young men pass into the army, 
whether they like it or not, and in two or three years 
return to ordinary life. Yet the hope of “ fraternisa- 
tion ’’ has nearly always been in vain. Half-a-dozen 
here and there may stand out to defend their brothers 
and their homes. But the risk is too great, the bonds 
of uniform and habit too strong. Hitherto in England, 
we have jealously preserved our civil liberties from the 
dragooning of military districts, and the few Peterloos 
of our history, compared with the suppressions in other 
countries, prove how justified our jealousy has been. It 
may be true—we wish it were always true—that, as 
Carlyle says, “if your Woolwich grapeshot be but 
eclipsing Divine Justice, and the God’s radiance itself 
gleam recognisable athwart such grapeshot, then, yes, 
then, is the time come for fighting and attacking.’’ We 
all wish that were always true, and that the people of 
every country would always act upon it. But for the 
moment, we owe to the Home Office the reminder that, 
whether it eclipses Divine Justice or not, the grapeshot 
is still there, and that a man in uniform, at a word of 
command, will shoot his mother. 





MONNA LISA AND HER PARIS. 


TuereE is in the ‘‘ Thais’’ of Anatole France a Platonic 
myth, half poetry, half blasphemy, which tells how the 
divine grace incarnates herself and descends among men 
in the form of a woman, who submits—a divine penance 
—to be seized by men. She was Helen of Troy, 
and assuredly she is Monna Lisa of the Louvre. The 
world is gaping and gossiping to-day, as the Argives 
must have gaped and gossiped, when the news ran round 
the town that Paris had carried the queen in his black 
ship beyond the sea. There were gossips who shook 
their heads and guessed that the thing had been done 
to show how carelessly the sons of Atreus guarded the 
women’s quarters. There were cynics more vulgar and 
less ingenious, who pretended that Paris held his prize 
to ransom. A present of oxen and of horses, a troop of 
slave girls and a chariot or two, asuitof armor, cunningly 
wrought, and fine linen dyed with Tyrian shells—it was 
this that the Trojan princeling wanted as the price of 
Helen’s return. The galleys sailed, and the war raged, 
and when proud Troy lay prone in ruins, then at last 
the gossips learned to shake their heads to some purpose, 
and understood that it is the lure of beauty and the 
passion of possession which makes the immortal thefts 
of history. Our wiseacres have their guesses to-day as 
they gossip on Monna Lisa, whom some daring hand has 
withdrawn from the place of pilgrimage in the Louvre. 
It is a hoax, says one, to prove how carelessly the 
Republic guards the national treasures. How stupid 
the thief must be, echoes his neighbor, to imagine that 
he can sell a canvas which has no fellow in the world! 
A third talks learnedly of a neurotic impulse and a 
prompting of insanity. But Paris gazes proudly into 
the calm eyes of his ravished bride, and defies the gossips 
and the experts, the psychologists and the detectives to 
understand the simple passion which gave his hand its 
daring. 

We have our own guess; we sit contentedly among 
the gossips. Who would not gossip proudly when La 
Gioconda is the theme? We think we know what 
manner of man this happy Paris is. He saw his lady 
of the Alpine peaks waiting with her eternal smile 
within the frame that could not hold her. For four 
long centuries she had waited, serene and tireless. Her 
eyes had sought him out among the generations of men, 
and they had never wearied in their search. She had 
stood confident and expectant, waiting with her folded 
hands for the day that was te come. She remembered 
something of the other men-who had. jostled and 
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struggled around her, dim specks in the valley where 
the white water curves its question among the rocks. 
There was King Francis, who had paid great sums to 
possess her in her immortal youth. She thought of him 
as the man who had made the wrong epigram. “ Tout 


est perdu sauf l’honneur ’’ he had said at Pavia. But 
Monna Lisa remembered that she too was safe at 
Fontainebleau—-safer than any monarch’s honor. She 


remembered it, and smiled. There was another man 
who marched up to her as a conqueror. But Welling 
ton turned, rigid, virtuous, and English, and still she 
adorned a royal wall in France. She remembered the 
honest man and smiled. There came another, the 
German Bismarck, who clattered his sword and took his 
millions and rode away. She remembered his indifference 
and smiled. Napoleon, she sometimes thought, might 
have been her Paris had she never quitted Florence, 
but Napoleon's taste was a little indiscriminate and 
voracious. She thought dimly of the crowds that had 
filed before her, the photographers and the critics, the 
phrasemakers and the laggards in love. They had 
called her smile an enigma. ‘They had gloated on her 
folded hands. They had written their monographs and 
burdened the presses of Oxford with their essays. And 
at last Paris appeared. He wrote no monograph; he 
published no phrases. But he did what neither 
Wellington nor Bismarck had dared. She shares a 
garret with him in Montmartre to-day. The curious 
world of the capital gossips down below. The news- 
papers of two hemispheres shout their questions, and 
neat little men in blue cloaks and swords run questioning 
among the dealers and the pawnshops. 
come at last who has dared to answer the challenge 
of that smile. It had searched the Renaissance in vain. 
It knew the inanity of the Enlightenment. It saw the 
romantics nerveless and afraid. But it has found at 
length the man who would risk future and honor, friends 
and fame, for the glory of Helen’s possessing. And 
still the smile plays gently round the corners of the 
upturned mouth. The unique lover, the daring lover 
is not less diverting than the rest. The hands are 
folded idly; they will not grasp the daring right which 
snatched her from her Republican Menelaus. 

Let us proclaim this man the greatest of all thiefs. 
Others have stolen and clothed their thefts in hypocrisy. 
When Napoleon took the cross from the Kremlin he 
meant to plant it on the dome of the Invalides, a glory for 
France, a pride for his citizen subjects. When Lord 
Elgin brought the marbles from the Parthenon he meant 
to rescue them from the impious hands of the Turk, and 
display them to the gaze of London. But this man has 
stolen only for himself. No alloy of patriotism mars his 
sublime rapacity ; no thought of the common weal makes 
his dishonesty dishonest. We figure him to ourselves, a 
simple, poor man, inhabiting a hired garret, eating 
frugally his bread and cheese and grapes before the 
world’s priceless treasure which is his. Other men have 
robbed kings and millionaires, but he has robbed the 
human race. There was no overman before him, no indi- 
vidualist to vie with him. He has vindicated his right to 
beauty, and he sits before her to-day, a conqueror, tast- 
ing in his anonymity the envy of mankind. What an ex- 
perience is his! For four centuries the Sphinx of the 
Rocks has stood in palaces and smiled at crowds. But he 
has lived with her alone. He sits facing her, drinking in 
the magic of that smile which ne other can enjoy. What 
is any other possesion to compare with his? He cannot 
bequeath her to his heirs, he cannot balance her against 
his debts. She is his as our hands and feet are our own, 
but ageless and immortal. Does he think of the future 
as he gazes at her in the first delirium of possession? He 
turns to his well-thumbed copy of Lionardo’s note-book, 
and finds there that outcry against mutability—“ oO, 
envious age, thou destroyest all things and devourest all 
things with the hard teeth of the years, little by little, 
in slow death! Helen, when she looked in her mirror 
and saw the withered wrinkles which old age had made 
in her face, wept and wondered to herself why ever she 
had twice been.carried away.”” He knows that: his Helen 
will never fade. There will come no ‘wrinkles in that 
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they have mocked the labors of four centuries. But 
he knows, as he gazes, that he will grow old and die, and 
he asks himself whether he will regret his infamous 
daring. He takes his pen, as he muses, and drafts with 
it his testament. With some faint recollection of Nelson, 
he bequeathes his immortal Helen to the grati- 
tude of the French people. The smiling lips greet 
him as he raises his eyes once more to the canvas on 
his easel. He feels himself Tithonus, wedded to the 
dawn, the mortal linked to the undying bride. He sinks 
in his own esteem, the robber of the human race, the 
giant who had scaled Olympus, the man who had raped 
a goddess—-sinks until he feels himself an item in the 
life of the eternal. Francis carried her to Fontaine- 
bleau. David put her in the Louvre. A _ score of 
directors and Ministers have moved her from one room 
to another. Porters have carried her. Custodians have 
handled her. And he—he has borne her from the 
Louvre to his Montmartre garret. She smiled through 
all her migrations. She smiles with the same serene 
expectancy to-day. Baffled, humiliated, he carries her 
once more stealthily and sadly back to the Louvre, and 
places her against the old familiar wall in her conven- 
tional place of honor. The episode is over, the rape 
accomplished. The divine grace has descended among 
men and suffered violence. Unsullied, smiling, and 
expectant, she returns to await once more the thought- 
less kings, the honest conquerors, the careless bar- 
barians, the laggard lovers, and the rare Paris of four 
hundred years. Even to Paris her only favors were the 
question of a smile. Her penance is ended, and once 
more she asks—but what is it that she asks? She asks 
why no one dares to carry her away; but again she asks 
why it is that anyone should wish to carry her away. 


THE VIRILE POET. 

Most poets, however sensitive to criticism, are proof 
against the criticism of the matter-of-fact persons who 
have no trafic with poetry. Sufficiently convinced of the 
sublimity of their calling, they have no occasion to heed 
those who cannot share their world of imagination and 
beauty ; and the readers and upholders of poetry every- 
where agree to put the poet beyond the reach of a 
criticism from which prose can never be wholly exempt. 
We are not thinking only of those notions and fancies 
which the common man is supposed to denounce as 
‘* good-for-nothing ’’ and the cultured person recognises 
as marks of genius; but rather of those notions and 
fancies which are tolerated only because they are ex- 
pressed in attractive metrical language. The matter- 
of-fact view being put out of court in the judgment 
of poetry, the poet is encouraged to believe that he is 
not concerned with the same universe as that of common 
fact. We have heard literary critics speak of romantic 
or highly imaginative novels, saying “‘ it is all delicate 
fancy and imagination ; it is not concerned with realities ; 
it is sheer poetry ’’—as if poetry were not concerned 
with realities! And, again, we have heard persons speak 
of the prose works of Mr. A. C. Benson :—‘‘ This is all 
too musical, and sentimental, and self-centred ; this sort 
of thing cannot be done in prose; it should be done in 
poetry ’’—as if nonsense became less nonsensical by 
means of metre or rhyme! This easy-going view of the 
‘‘ greatest of the fine arts’’ has borne fruit in practice. 
Amongst living poets we have a host of Mr. Bensons. 
Mr. Lawrence Binyon has written hundreds of limpid 
lines spiced with just that same wistful and trite 
reflectiveness. Mr. Stephen Phillips even more had that 
fluent, mellifluous manner which carried off so slender 
a burden of thought or emotion. We could name many 
living bards who consider that any sort of fancy or 
feeling is good enough for poetry so long as it be prettily 
handled. And thus poetry is degraded to the position 
of the easiest, as to-day it is assuredly the least prized, 
of the fine arts. 

This havoc has been wrought in part by what we 
may call the doctrine of the sensitive soul. There have 


been sensitive poets before Keats, but Keats is the classic 
example of the poet who lived and died through 





sensitiveness. Romanticism and _ transcendentalism 
wrought the mischief. Coleridge taught his successors 
to believe in the transcendental imagination ; the poetic 
perception or vision was glorified; the secret feelings 
gained a new warrant and value, and if men learnt that 
it is boorish to conceal their fine feelings, they also learnt 
to express feelings which the common man experiences 
only with shame. Hence the excessive softness, the 
indefiniteness, the languishing and the effeminacy which 
were abundant in the poetry of the nineteenth century, 
and characterises that of the twentieth. It is significant 
that the most admired poem of Keats begins with words 
which we should agree to detest in prose. 


“My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk.” 


We are disposed to contend that as this sentiment would 
be intolerable in prose, neither is it to be suffered in 
poetry. 

A great deal of modern verse is manufactured out 
of this one feeling—querulousness. There is also some 
really admirable poetry which is constantly disfigured 
by another feeling—just that vagueness which accom- 
panies all poetic aspiration or desire when it is fruitlessly 
analysed. Fiona Macleod was a poet of the indefinite, 
and most of the modern Celtic poets, by no means 
excluding Mr. Yeats himself, are infected with this 
vagueness or windiness, which reiterates that ‘‘ the 
weary of heart have faded away,’’ and endorses the 
criticism that poetry is concerned with unrealities. 

J. M. Synge was a great exception. He may well 
be claimed as no less a poet than a dramatist. He was 
hard where sometimes Mr. Yeats is soft. He was pre- 
cise and concrete where the other was prone to 
universalise. He was realistic, if the word must be 
dragged in, and yet he many times reached the highest 
point of poetic idealism, and disturbed the imagination 
more than any other British writer of this century. 

Our plea is for a certain hardness and masculinity 
which became rarer in poetry from the time of Coleridge 
onwards. The plea is for more grit and more brain in 
poetry, and we claim that this is simply a plea for more 
poetry, for a stronger imagination. There is unquestion- 
ably one writer who produces such work—Mr. Doughty, 
author of ‘‘ The Dawn in Britain.’’ It is unfortunate 
that Mr. Doughty’s archaisms present formidable 
difficulties for the reading of anything that he writes. 

There is another such poet, Mr. Lascelles Aber- 
crombie. The little volume which he has just published 
himself from Dymock, Gloucestershire, ‘‘ The Sale of 
Saint Thomas,’’ is a worthy successor to that beautiful 
allegory, ‘‘ Mary and the Bramble.’’ It is an example 
of how the poetic imagination ripens into food for adults 
when virility and intellect have gone to the making of 
it. There is no mere prettiness in Mr. Abercrombie’s 
writing. The wearisome refrain of sex, disappointed or 
desirous, neither has part in the argument nor supplies 
him with images or asides. Innumerable things and 
events upon the earth appeal to him because of that full- 
bodied experience which they carry to the wakeful and 
the zestful, experience which is manifold, which fills all the 
chinks of memory, which may recall pain, which may 
be charged with pathos, but is never morbid ; beautifully 
he masses vigorous impressions of sense under a large 
imaginative idea. Here there is no pale, languishing 
phantom of beauty, but that which men may delight in 
without the preliminary unmanning of estheticism. 

We must not be misunderstood to have been arguing 
that the end of poetry is not an ideal one. The poetic 
dialogue serves to show the Apostle Thomas torn in the 
conflict between human prudence and an infinite ideal. 
It is a wholly imaginary scene based upon an old 
tradition : 

“When, for the gospelling of the world, the Apostles 
sorted the countries among themselves, the lot of India fell to 


Thomas. After some hesitation, he obeyed the lot, being 
shamed thereto by his Master, as is here set forth.” 


The ship’s captain with whom Thomas converses 
tells him of the great dangers of the sea which he must 
cross, of the cruelties of the men of India, the horrors 
of flies and scorching heat ; and Thomas, listening fear- 
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fully, overcomes his fears; but arguing with himself, 
yields to prudence, till a godlike stranger approaches 
and sells Thomas as his slave to the captain, declaring 
him to be a slave whom he himself has instructed in 
noble carpentry, capable of building such a palace as 
the King has commanded. And to Thomas he says: 


** But it is written in the heart of man, 
Thou shalt no larger be than thy desire. 
ca . * 7. 


Knowing the possible, see thou try beyond it 

Into impossible things, unlikely ends.” 
The dialogue between the captain and Thomas lends 
opportunity for giving description and metaphor which 
is Elizabethan in its ferocity, though the reflections of 
Thomas have a spiritual quality which is entirely 
modern. We hear 

‘Of monkeys, those lewd mammets of mankind.” 
And of flies staring 
“Out of their little faces of gibbous eyes.’ 

And there are lines such as 


**Men there have been who could so grimly look 
That soldiers’ hearts went out like candle flames 
Before their eyes, and the blood perisht in them.”’ 


Which might be placed side by side with Marlowe’s 


“The frowning looks of fiery Zamburlaine 
That with his terrour and imperious eies, 
Commands the hearts of his associates.”’ 
And we may contrast these vehement records of things 
with the more philosophic passages. 
“Thou must not therefore stoop thy spirit’s sight 
To pore only within the candle-gleam 
Of conscious wit and reasonable brain; 
But search into the sacred darkness lying 
Outside thy knowledge of thyself, the vast 
Measureless fate, full of the power of stars, 
The outer noiseless heavens of thy soul.” 


We may well think that the immediate future of poetry 
depends upon men of the stamp of Mr. Abercrombie, 
men for whom poetry is neither a plaything, nor a sweet- 
sounding expression of desire or anguish or vague 
dreams; but a serious attempt to grapple with life 
through combined experience, thought, and vision. 
Long ago Meredith urged that if fiction was to go on 
living, it must give us “‘ brain-stuff ’’ and ‘‘ food-stuff.”’ 
But no poet has since arisen to make some similar claim 
for poetry; to urge that within its proper sphere and 
in its own appropriate way it should attack the larger 
life of man with intelligence, with the common senses, 
and with virile passion. 





THE END OF THE DROUGHT. 


WE are enjoying the rare experience of gladness under 
rain. Every man, however urban his life, rejoices that 
the rain is coming to turn our brown fields green, to 
save the root crops, to keep the knife from the hay- 
stack, to replenish our streams and reservoirs, cleanse 
our drains, sweep the roads, and generally to freshen 
up a country jaded with unaccustomed heat. The only 
fear is that the break-up of the drought may not be 
thorough, that it may be succeeded after an interval of 
only a little rain by another hot spell. The weather 
prophet, who is usually on the safe side when he fore- 
tells rain, has often been falsified during the past three 
months. The ‘‘ warning’’ of a red sky in the morning 
has come to be disregarded, moons have waxed and 
waned without producing any change in the weather, 
clouds of undoubted raininess have hung over us for days 
and have passed away without shedding a tear. The 
weather glass has suffered in repute, and those who have 
turned in their despair to the Meteorological Office have 
come away without faith. 

Yet it is the methods of the Weather Office that 
have won most ground. The large weather operations 
of the present summer have taught the man in the street 
if not the man on the moor to think in the equivalent 
of continents, in cyclones and anti-cyclones. Instead of 
a succession of cyclones passing from south-west to north- 





| northerly track. 


east, a large and motionless anti-cyclone has lain over 
the greater part of Europe. Our hopes of wet weather 
in the middle of June, at the end of July, and now, have 
been founded upon the breaking-up of that often long- 
staying phenomenon. The cyclone has a ring of high 
pressure (with high barometer and fine weather), and 
a centre of depression and rain. The anti-cyclone is in 
this respect and in others the opposite of the cyclone. 
Its ring of slow winds is a low pressure one, and its 


| centre gives us a bounding barometer, dry air, and a 


scorching sun. There are an Atlantic anti-cyclone and 
a Scandinavian anti-cyclone permanently stationed in 
our near vicinity. It is the former that has spread a 
wing over us, and has shouldered our cyclones into a 
That seems to be the upshot of the 
reports issued from day to day during this summer by 
the Meteorological Office. The diary reads like a 
romance, or at least like the story of a siege with three 
separate hopes of relief, of which two at least have 
passed away. 

On June 1ltha “‘ barometrical depression’’ developed 
off the Newfoundland Banks, and by the fourteenth the 


| winds of our south-west coast ‘‘ began to assume a 








cyclonic drift.’’ A large cyclonic disturbance passing 
across northern Europe was attended on the 16th by the 
formation of much cloud and slight falls of rain, but it 
passed away, and ‘‘ the Atlantic anti-cyclone resumed its 
influence.’’ The Coronation passed with little rain, and 
there was no more hope except to the moon prophets 
till July 18th, whentwoareas of high pressure appeared, 
one near Iceland and one south of the Bay of Biscay. 
On the 21st, cyclone prophets said ‘‘ the drought seems 
to be breaking up,’’ and gave news of cyclones to back 
their belief, but once more the relieving force went off 
towards Iceland. At present, our prophets of good are 
throwing science to the wind, and appear to be basing 
their hopes on the doctrine that the drought cannot last 
for ever. No cyclones are coming from the south-west, 
but ‘‘a shallow depression’’ is approaching from the 
unaccustomed quarter of the east. Somehow or other, 
perhaps by means of thunder-storms, the anti-cyclone 
may break up, and then the Atlantic may send us 
cyclones of rain. 

It would be interesting to know whether the empiric 
watcher of clouds and winds from a single point has 
worked out for himself any theory that fits in with the 
facts collected by combined observatories concerning 
cyclones. An account of how those facts are collected 
and of how the readings of pressure, temperature, wind, 
etc., are collated for the purposes of weather-prophecy 
is contained, with much other information, in Mr. F. W. 
Henkel’s ‘‘ Weather Science ’’ (Fisher Unwin). As the 
front of the cyclone approaches, the air becomes close 
and muggy, ‘‘ drains begin to smell, persons subject. to 
rheumatism complain of their pains, cirro-stratus and 
cirrus clouds gradually cover the sky.’’ As the centre 
comes over us, the barometer falls, and rain succeeds 
drizzle. Then comes the rear of the cyclone with fine 
weather and a cheerful north-west wind. How many 
unaided observers have elucidated the theory that the 
wind, which at the muggy stage blows south-east, then 
south, then south-west, and, after the rain, from the 
north-west, is all the while blowing round and round an 
area of depression that may have a diameter of anything 
from twenty to two thousand miles? If this dominant 
phenomenon of our climate were the only one, the shep- 
herd upon the moor would long ago have found out all 
about it. The combined observatories of the world are 
thrown out in their calculations by the intrusion of anti- 
cyclones, of westward moving cyclones, of secondaries, 
cols, wedges, V’s, and other disturbing factors. 

Largo Law stands to the south-west of Kellie Law, 
and the people say of the cloud wreaths upon them :— 


“When Largo Law puts on his hat, 
Let Kellie Law beware of that; 
When Kellie Law puts on his cap, 
Largo Law may laugh at that.” 


That has been known for hundreds of years. We do not 


know yet with any certainty whether Largo Law will put 
There is little hope that 


on his hat to-morrow or no. 
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we ever shall know more than a few hours ahead what 
our weather is to be. Attempts to predict for months 
ahead “are little better than the charlatanry of the for- 
tune-tellers and astrologers.” Perhaps there is just a 
dim hope in that “ little better.” As a mathematical 
problem, it would seem to be about equal to that of pre- 
dicting the position of a particular pebble on a tidal 
beach. We suppose that when such predictions are 
made, the formula is at least washed with a strong dash 
of intuition. It is to that feeling we apply when we turn 
to the animals to know what the weather is going to be. 
Mr. Inwards, once President of the Royal Meteorological 
Society itself, confesses to an inkling towards the animal 
as a weather prophet. “ To many kinds of animals, birds 
and insects,” he says, “ the weather is of so much more 
importance than to us, that it would be wonderful if 
Nature had not provided them with a more keenly pro- 
phetic instinct in this respect.” So he turns in his need 
to a leech in a bottle, a creature we should have thought 
by no means the most likely to find the weather of great 
importance. Yet it is said to be peculiarly sensitive. It 
moves about very briskly before high winds; it comes to 
the top and then sinks at the approach of rain, and the 
longer it stays at the top, the longer the rain will last; 
before thunder it is agitated and convulsive. We would 
rather pin our faith to the spider or the bee, but we do 
not believe that either of them has more than a keen 
sensitiveness and response to present conditions. They 
read more quickly than we the depth of a passing cloud, 
feel perhaps something that the thermometer cannot 
register, but they know no more of the next hour’s wind 
than we do. 

The little rain that has fallen, precursor we hope, of 
more bounteous showers, has shown us a magic little 
known in this country. Few of us had ever seen the grass 
so turned to khaki. It was a marvel how our cows could 
live in such fields, and little wonder to see them eating 
stinging nettles and any other harsh weeds that hed 
remained green. At the touch of rain, the apparently 
dead grass has blushed into green. The microbe life 
beneath it is fermenting as it usually ferments only in 
spring, and every life that d2pends upon it wears a spring 
happiness. The birds have burst again into song. It 
will surely be assumed that they have special means of 
knowing that more rain is coming. Man whistles, too, 
as he crosses his wonderful new fields). He knows as 
much as they about it. He knows that the English 
climate is a kind one, not running to extremes, least of all 
to extremes of drought. The drought has done its harm 
and caused its anxieties. The harm is not irreparable, 
and the anxieties are on the point of vanishing. A 
normal autumn may remove all but the benefits of our 
extraordinary summer. 





Short Studies. 





FIAT JUSTITIA RUAT SOLUM. 


In the days of my childhood and up to the year 1886, 
the Justices of the Peace for the Gantick Division of the 
Hundred of Powder, in the county of Cornwall—in brief 
the Gantick Bench—held their Petty Sessions at Scawns, 
a bleak, four-square building set on the knap of a windy 
hill, close beside the high road that leads up from the sea 
to the market town of Tregarrick. The house, when the 
county in Quarter Sessions purchased it to convert it 
into a police station or petty sessional court, had been 
derelict for twenty years—that is to say, ever since the 
winter of 1827, when Squire Nicholas, the last owner to 
reside in it (himself an ornament, in his time, of the Gan- 
tick Bench) broke his neck in the hunting field. With 
his death, the property passed to some distant cousin in 
the North, who seldom visited Cornwall. This cousin 
leased the Scawns acres to a farmer alongside of whose 
fields they marched ; and the farmer, having no use for 
the mansion, gladly sub-let it. The county authorities, 
having acquired the lease, did indeed make certain struc- 





tural adaptations, providing tolerable quarters for the 
local constabulary, with a lock-up in the cellarage (which 
was commodious) ; but, for the rest, did little to arrest 
the general decay of the building. In particular, the 
disrepair of the old dining-room, where the magistrates 
now held session, had become a public scandal. The old 
wall-paper drooped in tatters; the ceiling showed patches 
where the plaster had dropped from the battens ; rats had 
eaten holes in the green baize table-cloth ; and the whole 
place smelt potently of dry-rot. From the wall behind 
the magistrates’ table, in the place where nations more 
Catholic than ours suspend acrucifix, an atrocious portrait 
of the late Squire Nicholas surveyed the desolated scene of 
his former carousals. An inscription at the base of the 
frame commemorated him as one who had consistently 
“ done right to all manner of people after the laws and 
usages of the realm, without fear or favor, affection or 
ill-will.” 

Beneath this portrait, on the second Wednesday in 
July, 1886, were gathered no fewer than six Justices of 
the Peace, a number the more astonishing because Petty 
Sessions chanced to clash with the annual meeting of the 
Royal Cornwall Agricultural Society, held that year at 
the neighboring market town of Tregarrick. Now, the 
reason of this full bench was at once simple and absurd, 
and had caused merriment, not unmixed with testiness, 
in the magistrates’ private room. Each Justice, count- 
ing on his neighbor’s delinquency, had separately re- 
solved to pay a sacrifice to public duty, and to drop in to 
dispose of the business of Sessions before proceeding to 
the Show. The charge-sheet, be it noted, was abnormally 
light ; it comprised one single indictment. 

“Good Lord!” growled Admiral Trist, Chairman of 
the Bench, Master of the famous Gantick Harriers, “ Six 
of us to hear a case of sleeping-out! ’’ 

*“Who’s the defendant?’’ asked Sir Felix Felix- 
Williams. ‘“ ‘Thomas Edwards ’—Don’t know the name 
in these parts.’’ 

“T doubt if he knows it himself, Sir Felix,” answered 
Mr. Batty, the Justices’ Clerk. “The Inspector tells 
me it’s a tramping fellow the police picked up two nights 
ago. He has been in lock-up ever since.” 

“ Then why the devil couldn’t they have sent round 
and fished up one of us—or a couple—to deal with the 
case out of hand?” 

“Damned shame, the way the police nurse this 
business,’’ murmured Lord Rattley, our somewhat dis- 
reputable local peer. “ They’re wanted at Tregarrick to- 
day ; and, what’s more, they want the fun of the show. 
So they take excellent care to keep the charge-list light. 
But, since Petty Sessions must be held, whether or no, 
they pounce on some poor devil of a tramp to put a face 
on the business.’’ 

“ H’m, h’m ”—the Admiral, friend of law and order, 
dreaded Lord Rattley’s tongue, which was irresponsible 
and incisive. “ Well, if this is our only business——” 

“There is another case, sir,” put in Mr. Batty. 
“ Wife—Trudgian by name—wants separation order. 
Application reached me too late to be included in the 
list.” 

‘*Trudgian?’’ queried Parson Voisey. ‘‘ Not Selina 
Magor, I hope, that married young Trudgian a year or so 
back? Husband a clay-laborer, living somewhere out- 
side Tregarrick.”’ 

“That’s the woman. Young married couple—first 
quarrel. The wife, on her own admission, had used her 
tongue pretty sharply, and, I don’t doubt, drove the man 
off to the public-house, where he sat until sulky-drunk. 
A talking-to by the Chairman, if I might sugges a 

“ Admirable,’’ agreed Parson Voisey. “ And I’ll 
have a word with Selina afterwards. She used to attend 
my Young Women’s Class—one of my most satisfactory 
girls.” 

** We’ll see, we’ll see,’’ saidthe Admiral. 
ready, gentlemen?” 

He led the way into Court, where all rose in sign of 
respect—Mr. Batty’s confidential clerk, the Inspector, a 
solitary constable, a tattered old man in the constable’s 
charge, and the two Trudgians. These last occupied 
extreme ends of the same form ; the husband sullen, with 
set jaw and eyes obstinately fixed on his boots, the young 
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wife flushed of face and tearful, stealing from time to 
time a defiant glance at her spouse. 

In face of this scanty audience the six Justices 
solemnly took their seats. 

“Thomas Edwards! ”’ called the Clerk. 

The tattered old man cringed up to the table, with 
an embarrassed smile, which yet had a touch of impu- 
dence, about the corners of the mouth. 

“Thomas Edwards, you stand charged for that on a 
certain date, to wit, July 6th, you, not having any visible 
means of subsistence, and not giving a good account of 
yourself, were found lodging in a certain outhouse known 
as Lobb’s Barn, in the Parish of Gantick, contrary, etc. 
Do you plead Guilty or Not Guilty? ”’ 

“ Guilty, y’r Worships.” 

The constable, on a nod from the Inspector, cleared 
his throat, and stated the charge :—‘“ On the 6th instant, 
y’r worships, at 10.45 in the evening, being on duty in 
the neighborhood of Lobb’s Barn’’—etc. Defendant, 
on being arrested, had used the filthiest language, and 
had for some time stoutly resisted being marched off to 
the lock-up. 

“ That will do,’’ the Chairman interrupted. “ You, 
Edwards—if that’s your real name——” 

“ It'll do for this job,”’ put in the prisoner. 

“Very well. Have you anything to say?” 

The prisoner ran his eye along the array of Justices. 
“ Seems a lot o’ dogs for one small bone! ”’ 

The Admiral stiffened with wrath, and the crimson 
of his face deepened as Lord Rattley threw himself back 
in his chair, laughing. 

“ Forty shillings, or a month 

“ Oh, come—I say! ’’ Lord Rattley murmured. The 
Admiral, glancing to right and left, saw, too, that three 
or four of his colleagues were lifting their eyebrows in 
polite protest. 

“‘I—I beg your pardon, gentlemen, for not consult- 
ing you. Correct me, if you will. I would point out, 
however, that, in addition to the offence with which he is 
charged, this fellow was guilty of violent and disgusting 
language, and, further, of resisting the police.’’ 

But his colleagues made no further protest, and 
Thomas Edwards, having but two coppers to his name, 
was conducted below to the cellarage, there to await 
transference to the County Jail. 

“ Selina Trudgian! ”’ 

The Admiral, viewing the young couple as they 
stood sheepishly before him, commanded Selina to state 
her complaint as briefly as possible, avoiding tears. 

But this was beyond her. ‘“ He came home drunk, 
your Worship,” she sobbed, twisting her handkerchief. 

“T didn’,” corrected her husband. 

“He came home d-drunk, your worship. . . he 
c-came home d-drunk 7 

“Now, hearken to me, you two!’’ The Admiral, 
fixing a severe eye on them, started to read them a lesson 
on married life, with its daily discipline, its constant obli- 
gation of mutual forbearance. For a confirmed bachelor, 
he did it remarkably well; but it must be remembered 
that this was by no means his first essay in lecturing 
discordant spouses from the Bench. Lord Rattley, whose 
own matrimonial ventures had been (like Mr. Weller’s 
researches in London) extensive and peculiar, leaned 
back and followed the discourse with appreciation, his 
elbows resting on the arms of his chair, his finger-tips 
delicately pressed together, his gaze pensively tracking 
the motions of a bumble-bee that had strayed in at an 
open window and was battering its head against the 
dusty pane of a closed one. 

Just then, the Admiral, warming to his theme, 
pushed back his chair some few inches. . . . 

For some days previously a stream of traction- 
engines had passed along the high road, dragging timber- 
wagons, tent-wagons, machinery, exhibits of all kinds, 
towards the Tregarrick Show. This heavy traffic (it was 
afterwards surmised) had helped what Wordsworth calls 
“the unimaginable touch of Time,” shaking the dry- 
rotted joists of Scawns House, and preparing the 
catastrophe. 

The Admiral was a heavy-weight. He rode, in those 
days, at close upon seventeen stone. As he thrust back 
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his chair, there came from the floor beneath—from the 
wall immediately behind him—an ominous, rending 
sound. The hind legs of his chair sank slowly ; the frame 
tilted farther and farther; as he clutched wildly at the 
table, the table began to slide upon him, and, with an 
uproar of cracking timber, table, chairs, magistrates, 
clerks, together, “in one burial blent,’’ were shot down- 
wards into the cellarage. 

The Inspector—a tall man—staggering to his feet 
as the table slid from him into the chasm, leapt and 
clutched a crazy chandelier that depended above him. 
His weight tore it bodily from the ceiling, with a torren- 
tial downrush of dust and plaster, sweeping him over the 
edge of the gulf and overwhelming the Trudgians, hus- 
band and wife, on the brink of it. 

At this moment the constable, fresh from locking up 
Thomas Edwards below, returned, put his head in at the 
door, gasped at sight of a devastation which had swal- 
lowed up every human being, and, with great presence of 
mind, ran as hard as he could pelt for the hamlet of High 
Lanes, half-a-mile away, to summon help. 

Now, the Inspector, as it happened, was unhurt. 
Picking himself up, digging his heels into the moraine of 
plaster, and brushing the grit from his eyes, he had the 
pleasure of recognising Lord Rattley, the Parson, Mr. 
Humphry Felix-Williams (son of Sir Felix), and Mr. 
Batty, as they scrambled forth successively, black with 
dust but unhurt, save that the Parson had received a 
slight scalp-wound. Then Mr. Humphry caught sight 
of a leg clothed in paternal shepherd’s-plaid, and tugged 
at it until Sir Felix was restored, choking, to the light of 
day—or rather, to the Cimmerian gloom of the cellarage, 
in which an unexpected figure now confronted them. 

It was the prisoner, Thomas Edwards. A collapsing 
beam had torn away some bricks from the wall of his 
cell, and he came wriggling through the aperture, using 
the most dreadful oaths. 


“Stir yourselves— Oh, —, —, stir yourselves! 
Standin’ there like a —- lot of stuck pigs! Get out 
the Admiral! The Admiral, I tell you! . . . Hark 


to the poor ol’ devil, dammin’ away down there, wi’ 
two hundredweight o’ table pressin’ against his belly!” 
Mr. Edwards, in fact, used an even more vulgar word. 
But he was not stopping to weigh words. Magis- 
trates, Inspector, Clerk—he took charge of them all on 
the spot—a master of men. The Admiral, in the un- 
fathomed dark of the cellar, was indeed uttering 
language to make your hair creep. 

“Oh, cuss away, y’ old varmint!” sang down Mr. 
Edwards, cheerfully. ‘The louder you cuss, the better 
hearin’; means ye have air to breathe an’ nothin’ broke 
internal. . . . Eh? Oh, Z knows th’ old warrior. 
Opened a gate for en once when he was out hare-huntin’, 
up St. Germans way—lI likes a bit 0’ sport, I do, when I 
happens on it. Lord love ye, the way he damned my 
eyes for bein’ slow about it! Ay, ay, Admiral! 
Cuss away, cuss away—proper quarter-deck you’re givin’ 
us! But we’re gettin’ to you, fast as we can. a Ny 
England can’t spare the likes o’ you—an’ she won’t, not 
ifwecanhelpit. . . .” 

The man worked like a demon. What is more, he 
was making the others work, flailing them all—peer and 
baronet and parson—with slave-driver’s oaths, while 
they tugged to loosen the timbers under which the magis- 
trates’ table lay wedged. 

“Lift, I tell ye! Lift! . What the —’s 
wrong with that end o’ the beam? Stuck, is it? 
Jammed? Jammed your grandmothers! Nobbut a few 
pounds o’ loose lime an’ plaster beddin’ it. Get down 
on your knees an’ clear it. That’s better! And 
now pull! Puri, Isay! Oh, not that way, you rabbits! 
—here, let me show you!” 

By efforts Herculean, first digging the rubbish 
clear with clawed hands, then straining and heaving till 
their loins had almost cracked, they levered up the table 
at length, and released not only the Admiral, but the two 
remaining magistrates, whom they found pinned under 
its weight, one unharmed, but in a swoon, the other 
moaning feebly with the pain of two broken ribs. 

“Whew! What the devil of a smell of brandy!” 
observed Lord Rattley, mopping his brow in the intervals 
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of helping to hoist the rescued ones up the moraine. At 
the top of it, the Inspector, lifting his head above the 
broken flooring to shout for help, broke into furious 
profanity ; for there, in the empty court-room stood young 
Trudgian and his wife, covered, indeed, with white dust, 
but blissfully wrapt in their own marvellous escape; 
and young Trudgian for the moment was wholly preoccu- 
pied in ‘probing with two fingers for a piece of plaster 
which had somehow found its way down his Selina’s back, 
between the nape of the neck and the bodice. 

“Drop it, you fool, and lend a hand!” objurgated 
the Inspector ; whereupon Mrs. Trudgian turned about, 
bridling. 

‘‘ You leave my Tom alone, please! 
call is on his wedded wife, I reckon.” R 

The rescued magistrates were lifted out, carried 
forth into fresh air, and laid on the turf by the wayside 
to recover somewhat, while the rescuers again wiped 
perspiring brows. : 

“A thimbleful o’ brandy might do the Admiral 
good,’’ suggested the prisoner. 

“ Brandy?’’ cried Lord Rattley, “ The air reeks of 
brandy! Where the oy 

“The basement’s swimmin’ with it, m’ lord.”” The 
fellow touched his hat. ‘‘ Two casks stove by the edge 
o’ the table. I felt around the staves, an’ counted six 
others, hale an’ tight. Thinks I, ’tis what their 
Worships will have been keepin’ for private use, between 
whiles. Or elst——”’ 

“ Or else?”’ 

“ Or else maybe we've tapped a private cellar.” 

Lord Rattley slapped his thigh. “A cache, by 
Jove! Old Squire Nicholas—I remember, as a boy, 
hearing it whispered he was hand-in-glove with the 
smugglers.”’ tie 

The prisoner touched his hat humbly. “This bein’ a 
magistrates’ matter, m’ lord, an’ me not wishin’ to inter- 
fere : 


A man’s first 








“Quite so.” Lord Rattley felt in his pockets. 
“You have done us a considerable service, my man, and 
—er—that bein’ so i 

“ Forty shillin’ it was. He’s cheap at it’’—with a 
nod towards the Admiral. “A real trueblue old 
English gentleman! You can always tell by their 
conversations.” 

“ The fine shall be paid.” 

“T counted six casks, m’ lord, so well as I could by 
the feel e 

‘Yes, yes! And here’s a couple of sovereigns for 
vourself—all I happen to have in my pocket——” 
Lord Rattley bustled off to the house for brandy. 

“ England’s old England, hows’ever you strike it!” 
chirrupped the prisoner, gleefully, and touched his fore- 
head again. “See you at the Show, m’ lord, maybe? 
Will drink your lordship’s health there, anyway.” 

He skipped away up the road towards Tregarrick. 
In the opposite direction young Mr. and Mrs. Trudgian 
could be seen just passing out of sight, he supporting her 
with his arm, pausing every now and then, bending over 
her solicitously. 

Q. 











Communications. 


THE SPIRIT OF A PEOPLE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—It is not surprising that a general discussion is 
in progress on the subject of the dangers that have been 
averted by the recent settlement of the strikes. There is, 
however, far too little attention being paid to the dangers 
averted by the strikes themselves. They are more subtle 
and more deadly. 

During the last two months, the classes that live in 
comparatively comfortable and secure circumstances have 
been receiving a most necessary education. The sportsman 
travelling to his moor, the barrister or civil servant 
travelling to Switzerland, the holiday-makers of less lavish 
purse whose ambitions do not extend beyond Brighton or 











Margate, have all had a sudden glimpse into the lives of 
the great masses of the people, on whose industry all their 
pleasures ultimately depend. Few can be quite unaware any 
longer of the kind of existence led, for example, by carmen 
who bring up families in towns with high rents and grow- 
ing prices on a sovereign a week, and whose hours of work 
prevent them from ever seeing their homes in daylight. 
An officer, making his second journey to Shorncliffe from 
Bristol, spoke, with a not unnatural impatience, the other 
day of the strikers who had broken into his leave a second 
time. But if he read his papers carefully he would know 
now that among the strikers were men whose terms of 
service denied them any leave at all during the first ten 
years of their employment. The whole basis of the great 
transport services has suddenly been revealed, and the 
ordinary kindly unimaginative man is genuinely shocked to 
find that thousands upon thousands of the men and women 
who do the drudgery of the world which he finds so com- 
fortable and obliging are living in conditions of extreme 
squalor and distress. The railwaymen are the aristocracy 
of this under-world, and Mr. Layton shows conclusively, in 
his letter to the “ Times” of Tuesday, that over a hundred 
thousand railwaymen receive normal wages of twenty 
shillings a week or less. 

Now, it is no argument to say, when faced with these 
figures, that laborers are still. worse off in other countries. 
There are certain controversies in which that argument is 
important and relevant. In this controversy it is neither ; 
for the question is whether the conditions and circumstances 
of English society and English industry make it necessary 
or desirable that a mass of people should live on this pit- 
tance. If England were undergoing a siege, everyone would 
have to face starvation. But England, so far from under- 
going a siege, is basking in unprecedented affluence. The 
trade returns are a series of triumphs; the life of the 
richer classes is becoming every year more spacious and 
magnificent. The universities, the public schools, the edu- 
cation and the pleasures of the rich, the habits and whole 
way of life of all the comfortable classes, are steadily advanc- 
ing in luxury and glamor. Ten or fifteen years shows 
a vast difference in the apparatus of indulgence. Meanwhile, 
what is happening at the other end? Mr. Layton shows 
that the wages of railwaymen have advanced six per cent. 
and retail prices seventeen per cent, since 1896; so that 
while the well-to-do classes have been adding to their com- 
forts, these workmen have been driven down to a more meagre 
life. What is true of them is still more true of the carters 
and the vanmen, the dockers, and the several armies of 
women who have won so signal a series of victories in South 
London. 

Now the worst thing that could have happened to 
England would have been the acquiescence of all these 
classes in those conditions. If men and women by the 
thousand had been content to watch all the luxuries of 
civilisation spreading around them while their own lives 
were becoming narrower, harder, more impoverished, more 
and more isolated from the light and life of civilised pleasure, 
there would have been a mortal decay somewhere in the 
State. It may seem extraordinary to suppose that a whole 
world of men and women could be pressed down into a kind 
of servile and monotonous existence without warning or 
knowledge. Have we not newspapers? Have we not repre- 
sentative institutions? Have we not Labor Members in 
Parliament? True, and yet this has been going on. Below 
all the flamboyant splendor of our civilisation there has 
lurked this danger—the danger of a stagnant standard of 
life, of resignation among the poorest classes to this unen- 
durable lot. For what does the stagnation of a class in 
the midst of growing prosperity and vigor mean? It means 
that other classes tend more and more to take that stagna- 
tion for granted. We all know dimly that men and women 
are living horrible lives, and that all our society reposes 
on a basis of comparative discomfort and pain; but there 
is much to do and think about in life, and the idea of this 
suffering as necessary and rather distant becomes acclima- 
tised in our minds until it almost loses its horror. Society 
rests on the patience of the poor, says Anatole France. If 
that patience is infinite, society perishes in any sense in 
which the term implies some common and mutual interest. 

From this danger we have been saved by the strikes. 
They show that these thousands of men and women are not 
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only not content to endure this lot, but that, rather than | But hostels and colleges for working men have alike this 


go on enduring it, they will face starvation, homelessness, 
unemployment, as well as the random reprisals of justice 
and order. Their method is violent and disturbing; but 
what other method have they? By striking they have brought 
the light of civilisation in the shape of the Board of Trade 
into their obscure and neglected lives. They come, as it were, 
into the life of the State. They are no longer the serfs of 
a system, but men and women capable of a public diplomacy, 
with recognised rights. They have won for themselves a 
status by their courage and fidelity to each other. They 
have won a standard, poor and inadequate it is true, 
but at least less poor and inadequate than their 
present existence. Every strike is in some respects a tragedy, 
but no strike is one hundredth part the tragedy of the slow 
sinking of a class into the state in which a strike becomes 
impossible. That such a fate is possible is, unhappily, true 
from the history of the agricultural laborer. For fifty years 
he went steadily down-hill. Other classes became richer, 
and he became poorer ; and the richer they became, the more 
they stole from what was left to him. If he could have 
risen at the end of theeighteenth century, the social condition 
of the modern village would be very different. One paper told a 
story the other day that some clerks, arriving at Liverpool 
Street, put up a notice, “No more tips or Xmas-boxes for 
the blighters who have caused us this inconvenience.” We 
doubt whether this is really representative of the mood of 
most Englishmen. They have enough insight to realise 
that the events of the last few months, culminating in the 
struggle of the railwaymen, have a special significance to 
all those who value before everything else the spirit of a 
people.—Yours, &c., 

H. 
August 23rd, 1911. : 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE WORKING 
CLASSES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sim,—It may be hard for Mr. Beresford to make personal 
friends of young clerks whom he has met only during a 
week-end, and whose condition of life makes their outlook 
and prejudices so different from those of ‘ gentlemen.” 
Must we, for that reason, conclude that class-distinction and 
the social hierarchy are inevitable and divinely ordained? 
Already the sons of peers and the sons of salaried officials of 
the ‘‘ lower-middle ’’ classes mingle at the Universities 
with scarcely a suspicion of, and no regard at all for, the 
social chasm which separates their parents. Only in vacation 
time does the distinction become clear. It may surely be 
inferred that only the incomplete mingling of other elements 
of society at the Universities prevents close and intimate re- 
lationship between individuals of the ‘‘ highest and lowest 
classes.’ For this reason, all University Extension and 
Higher Education outside the ancient Universities must ke 
looked upon merely as a preparation for, and a preliminary 
to, the introduction of the working people to the Universities 
themselves. 

Extension lectures, tutorial classes, and colleges in the 
provincial towns are doing increasingly valuable work that 
needs and deserves every support. The line of progress, as 
far as these are concerned, is clear. But, however success- 
ful efforts in this direction may prove, the difficulty that 
Mr. Beresford has raised will not be removed until workin 
men are enabled to obtain a full participation in studies at 
the Universities themselves. It is only then that we may 
expect from equal conditions and common play and study 
the disappearance of those prejudices and antagonistic views 
which make intimate intercourse between the classes so «lif- 
ficult at present. 

There are already in existence working men’s hostels 
attached to a college (e.g., Emmanuel College, Cambridge), 
working men’s colleges unattached (e.9., Ruskin College, 
Oxford), and the growth of the non-collegiate system has 
provided increasing facilities for study at the fountain head. 





drawback, that they tend to keep the classes apart and tu 
prevent their fusion ; while non-collegiates miss the most ot- 
tractive and beneficial characteristic of the ancient 
Universities—college life. There is, accordingly, an in- 
creasing demand for the admission of working men to the 
ordinary colleges. The difficulties attending the reforms 
necessary to such a step are obvious. The up-keep of build- 
ings and the maintenance of a large staff of college servants 
during the whole year (whereas there is residence only 
during half the year), must prove a tremendous drain on 
college resources. Nevertheless, it is possible to suggest 
several economies and improvements which would in some 
degree facilitate cheaper terms. 

(1) Scholarships should be no longer awarded as prizes, 
but as eleemosynary exhibitions. All scholarship money 
might be thrown together into a common fund.. A prize of 
about £10 might be given to each successful candidate after 
an examination open to rich and poor alike, and every such 
person might receive the title and privileges of a scholar of 
his college. But out of the common fund assistance should 
be given to the poorer scholars, at the discretion of the 
college authorities, according to their needs. 

(2) In view of the fact that by far the majority of scholar- 
ships are at present awarded for classics, and that thus the 
public schoolboy has an unfair advantage over the secondary 
schoolboy, it should be made no longer necessary to award 
so many scholarships for classics. 

(3) Greek, which is an unnecessary deterrent to 
some and a nonsensical obstacle to others, should be made 
a voluntary subject in the entrance examinations of Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

(4) Many small economies might be made in the manage- 
ment of the colleges themselves, e.g., furniture might be 
owned by the college and hired by the occupant of each set 
of rooms; all meals, except tea, might be held in common in 
the college hall; and the number of “‘ feasts ’’ at the high 
table of each college might be considerably reduced. 

(5) All lectures should be open to all, and no one should 
be compelled to attend the lectures of a fellow of his 
college, when he believes he could receive better instruction 
elsewhere. 

(6) University fees might be reduced—at Oxford, at any 
rate. 

(7) Finally, no gradual improvement, no adequate re- 
forms, and no intelligent experiments are possible with 
such ‘ rigid ’’ constitutions as those of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. If we want continuous advance, we must reform our 
machinery first. The Universities need greater powers and 
more efficient legislative bodies. The swarm of reactionary 
parsons who “come up” to vote against reform of any 
description proves again and again that the Universities are 
priest-ridden to a degree that has been seen in no other 
country. Only those in residence or engaged in educational 
work of some kind should have the power of deciding on the 
educational methods of their University. 

I have suggested merely a few minor improvements—by 
themselves inadequate—which, however, might be imme- 
diately introduced. The days of free education and the 
career open to talents, the days of equality of opportunity 
are, no doubt, still far distant, and, at present, we must 
content ourselves with slow, but ever-watchful, reform. 
Owing, however, to defective machinery and reactionary 
legislative bodies, University reform of any kind seems im- 
possible without the aid of Parliament; and the necessary 
preliminary to Parliamentary aid is a Royal Commission. 
Pray Heaven, we may have one soon !—Yours, &c., 


Frank L. Brrcn. 
Glenbeigh, Co. Kerry. 
August 23rd, 1911. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Mr. Cornford’s letter appeared to me so admirable 
that I should like, as an undergraduate, to be allowed to 
make a few criticisms of it additional to those of Mr. 
Beresford. I think there can be no doubt that Mr. Corn- 


ford is right in holding that what at present makes it im- 
possible for working men to complete their education at 
Oxford or Cambridge is the entire lack of the social sense 
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—or, rather, should it not be called the social conscience ?— 
of the average public school product. Mr. Beresford, I 
think, however, confuses the issue in his letter. I do not 
suppose either Mr. Cornford or anyone else has much hope 
that the ordinary university man of to-day would live on 
intimate terms of friendship with his working-class co- 
student. But what is at present lacking in the vast majority 
of cases is that capacity for brotherhood in the limited sense 
in which Mr. Beresford admits that he possesses it. Further, 
it is no more snobbish, under existing conditions, for Mr. 
Beresford to say that he cannot make a real friend of a 
working man than for a working man to say that he cannot 
make a friend of Mr. Beresford. Each is merely stating 
a fact due to the existing social divisions, not to individual 
snobbishness. Yet, do not let Mr. Beresford be so ready to 


despair ; it may well be that almost the whole of the trouble | 


is due to the very fact that the intellectual ideals of the 
undergraduate and the working man have been in their 


respective e*ucational systems so different. The economic 


| 
| 


and social position of men now at the universities varies 


enormously ; yet Mr. Beresford must know well that such | 


things are of very little account in the friendship of men 
at the college of which he and I are members, and one hopes 
not more so elsewhere. But such real friendship between 
undergiaduate and working man cannot be looked for at 
present, until we have attained the point at which almost 
all undergraduates are able and willing, on occasion, to act 
as decently and honestly by the lower social orders as by 
each other; in a word, to treat them in no patronising 
manner, but as equals. 

It is at this point that I find myself in disagreement 
with Mr. Cornford. He considers that such an end 
can best be brought about by influencing men 
after they have come up to the _ university. In 
this, I am convinced that he is absolutely mistaken. 
By that time it is too late. The whole mischief 
is, I fear, due to the present condition of the public schools : 
first, in their strict social codes—by saying this, I have no 
wish to condemn the weird and admirable ancient customs, 
essential to every good school; and, secondly, in the fact 
that they are much more rigid in their social distinctions 
than the universities. Bu’ here, unfortunately, I am at a 
great disadvantage, since I have not come through a public 
school myself, and so I may appear to be unduly biassed 
against them. But I am convinced that the evil comes from 
the public schools, not because I envy the lot of those who 
can boast of the famous school from which they come, but 
because I have had the great good fortune to be educated 
at a school which does encourage individuality, which does 
awaken the social conscience, which does impress the duty 
of love to all men. Mr. Cornford, therefore, need not 
consider such a thing impossible for the public schools ; 
surely they will not be behind the lesser secondary schools 
in their capacity for turning out good citizens. 

The solution of the problem, it seems to me, rests with 
the public schoolmasters. And there can be no doubt that, 
if they are able to live up to their convictions and to per- 
form their duty, the effect, not only on the future of the 
universities but on industrial unrest and social evolution, 
will be greater than the most judicious settlements of our 
wisest statesmen.—Yours, &c., 

Horace G. ALEXANDER. 

Tunbridge Wells. 

August 22nd, 1911. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srzr,—Mr. Beresford’s letter amounts to little more than 
a candid admission that he is the product of a narrow class 
education of the kind described by Mr. Cornford. He is 
surrounded at Cambridge by men of a similar type, and, 
naturally, human egotism and vanity in such an atmosphere 
lead these young men to think themselves highly superior 
beings, and all who are unlike them inferior. Suppose, 
however, that Mr. Beresford and his friends, with their 
smattering of Greek and Latin and elementary mathe- 
matics, and their narrow religion of ‘‘ form ”’ and caste dis- 
tinctions, were placed in a society of skilled engineers, or 
artists, or any class of men specialised on other lines than 
those of the Universities, who would be in the position re- 
quiring condescension then? The pity of it is that the 











working class is brought up to be humble, and has not yet 
learnt the hollowness of the pretensions to superiority of 
the well-to-do classes. I presume Mr. Beresford would feel 
perfectly at home with a man of title, whose conversation 
was confined to social tittle-tattle or golf. England is, 
indeed, burdened with the past with its medieval ideas of 
aristocratic superiority and its reverence for the empty forms 
of learning, and it is fervently to be hoped that the 
democracy, when it comes into its own, will have sense 
enough to despise all such hollow shams. The words of 
Hazlitt may with slight change be applied to these ideas :— 
‘‘ A painted pageant, a stupid idol set up on its pedestal 
of ‘pride for men to fall down and worship with idiot fear and 
wonder at the thing themselves have made, and which, 
without that fear and wonder, would in itself be nothing.’’— 
Yours, &c., 
DEMOCRAT. 
August 19th, 1911. 


HIGHER POPULAR EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sirn,—As a device for securing higher education for the 
people the educational ladder is so obviously futile that it 
is hardly necessary to refer to it. An occasional boy, ex- 
ceptionally skilful in passing scholarship examinations, 
climbs from the depths of a Council school to the giddy 
heights of an ancient University. He there learns the 
strength of class barriers and the bitterness of living as an 
outcast. If, by chance, he has a rare aptitude for adopting 
the tricks of manner and speech of the public school boy, 
his home surroundings become to him distasteful, and even 
discreditable. 

People’s high schools and ‘‘ working-men’s ’’ colleges 
are more reasonable proposals. But, let us beware of 
elaborate and expensive schemes for adding to the educa- 
tional facilities which already exist. Provincial universities, 
evening continuation classes, County Council lectures, tech- 
nical institutes, schools of art, free libraries, co-operative 
guilds, University extension lectures—these, surely, are suf- 
ficient to satisfy a craving for education which has ro 
existence. Overlapping committees vie with one another in 
enticing young men and maidens to swallow educational de- 
licacies for which they have no appetite. 

Much splendid work has, of course, been done by these 
agencies, and demand has often no doubt been stimulated by 
supply, but the fact remains that the crying need to-day is 
not for additional facilities, but for an awakening of the 
desire for knowledge and culture. Our singular national 
aversion to education is probably due to defects in our ele- 
mentary education. It is on the removal of these defects 
that we ought to concentrate our efforts. It is useless to 
spend money and energy on building elegant superstructures 
of high schools and colleges on a faulty foundation. We 
must keep our elementary school children longer at school, 
and we must free our schools from the evil traditions of the 
annual examination system. In this latter direction much 
has already been done, but traditions die slowly. We do 
not yet fully realise that our business is to train faculties 
and to awaken the desire for knowledge, and not to impart 
information, of which probably 50 per cent. is incorrect, 60 
per cent. distasteful, 80 per cent. unintelligible, 90 per cent. 
deadening to thought, and 99 per cent. happily forgotten. 

When we elementary teachers have learnt to stimu- 
late, and not to deaden, the appetite for knowledge, to 
awaken, and not to stupefy, to charm, and not to repel, 
then, and not till then, may we reasonably expect a uni- 
versal and genuine demand for higher education. For this 
reform in educational methods we must trust to the in- 
telligence of teachers and inspectors. There is a more 
serious evil, which can only be removed by legislative 
action. Why should we feel surprise and disappointment 
at the intellectual apathy of the people so long as the 
greater number of our boys and girls leave school at, or 
even under, the age of fourteen—at the age at which the 
sons of the educated classes leave the preparatory school 
and become ‘“‘ fourth form ’’ boys in a public school? 

We bitterly feel at times that our work as teachers is 
made almost useless by our children leaving school while 
they still are but children. For six or seven years Johnnie 
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has been in our school. He is now in ‘‘ Standard VII.”’ 
We notice with pleasure, and a little pardonable pride, his 
improvement in manners, speech, and bearing—he has some 
sense of honor and responsibility and self-respect; he 
begins to take a pride in his work; he is full of life and 
interest ; he is dangerously ready to respond to every in- 
fluence which reaches him, whether for good or ill; he has 
just reached the impressionable age when, with every faculty 
alert but untrained, he is able most fully to benefit from 
the guidance and stimulus of a wisely-ordered school. 


NATION, 





But | 


one fatal day Johnnie becomes fourteen years old, and is | 


‘‘ exempt ’’ from legal necessity to attend school. 

There is an empty seat that morning in the Standard 
VII. class-room—a bright face is missing, and as we return 
from school at noon we meet Johnnie struggling along the 
street with a heavy basket of groceries, which seems already 
to be destroying the effect of many carefully-devised drills. 
As Johnnie’s father is a carman earning 21s. a week, it 
seems useless to exhort him to give Johnnie a little more 
schooling. We must be content to reflect that his small 
brothers and sisters will come to school next winter in more 
efficient boots, and the family will have meat for dinner 
with more regularity. 

Yet more pathetic is the case of poor Mary. 
lectual faculties of a girl are more early developed than 


The intel- | 


those of a boy, and she responds more readily to the | 
stimulus of a good school which has thrown off the stupefying | 


traditions of the days of the annual examination. 
with keen delight into every activity of her school life. 
Here, at any rate, sex disabilities are unknown. But the 
fatal birthday comes, and for the rest of her days she is 
doomed to household drudgery. If her mother sees her 
reading a book she is sharply reproved for wasting her time. 

A simple means of keeping Johnnie and Mary longer at 
school would be to raise the age of school exemption by legis- 
lative enactment. But, under existing industrial conditions, 
this would add intolerably to the burdens of the poor. Nor 
would it help to change our attitude towards education. We 
probably do not realise how far our national aversion to 
education is the fruit 
tendance, prizes for good attendance, and the closing of 
schools on such occasions as Coronations as a treat to the 
children. We must establish the novel idea that school is 
not a penalty, but a privilege; we must make additional 
schooling not compulsory, but attractive. To secure this 
end we must offer maintenance or part-maintenance scholar- 
ships to children of poor parents who remain at school to the 
age of fifteen or sixteen. Why should not a Treasury 
grant be made for this purpose to each local education au- 
thority, according to the numbers and necessities of the 
children in its area? Mr. Lloyd George would have no diffi- 
culty in finding the money, which would be far 
economically spent than on the equipment of schemes for 
higher education. The local education authority could ap- 
portion its due share of the grant to each school, and by the 
united wisdom of teachers, managers, care committees, and 
guilds of help, the scholarships could be discreetly bestowed. 
They might be paid to the children at the school in weekly 
instalments of 3s. or 4s. The more prosperous parents 
would not wish their children to have less education than 
the poorer ‘‘ scholars,’’ and would sacrifice more than 
now to keep them at school. 

In Scotland it is already the practice of Burgh Com- 
mittees on Secondary Education to grant ‘‘ bursaries’ to 
duly qualified pupils who propose to attend supplementary 
courses in elementary schools. 

In England a very large number of scholarships are 
given by local education authorities to enable children to 
leave the elementary school at the age of eleven or twelve 
and receive four years’ education at a secondary school. 
This, of course, is excellent as far as it goes, but secondary 
education can, for a long time to come, only be for a 
privileged few, and, by subjecting children of eleven to an 
examination, we cannot select the most deserving. The 
system tends to lower instead raising the standard of the 
elementary school. Moreover, it cannot be applied to 
country districts.—Yours, &c., 

C. A. PEasE. 

Letchworth. 

August 22nd, 1911. 


of Police-court fines for non-at- | 
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THE MILITARY PIC-NIC. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—I have just returned from a large meeting of 
railway workers in Glasgow. Speaker after speaker ex- 
pressed his astonishment at the movement of so many sol- 
diers into London. Although we poor provincials were 
celebrating the ending of the strike, we were puzzled at 
what was going on in the capital of the Empire. We had 
heard of riots in Liverpool, but never a word to impeach 
the absolute stodginess of London. 

Of course, it may be said that it is the duty of a 
Government to keep open the great arteries of the country, 
to protect the national monuments (as the statue of 
William the Fourth in St. James’s Square), and generally, 
after having sought peace, to ensue it, whatever that may 
mean. 

In the same way, though, that a minister (amongst us, 
more or less blameless Hyperboreans) ‘“‘ speels’’ the 
pulpit armed with his Bible because he is going to use 
it as an instrument of his profession, so does a soldier cart 
about his rifle with the intention of shooting with it. No 
one seems to have paused to inquire how near we were 
to bloodshed on a large scale. No doubt there are some 
who still believe in the “ whiff of melenite’”’ as a remedy 
for low wages; but one would hope that they belong to a 
decaying school of political economists. The truth is that 
only the forbearance of the people at large has saved us 
from a dreadful catastrophe. Seldom has a Government 
more completely lost its head in an industrial crisis than 
has the Government now in power. We are now left to 
pay the bill for the picnic the troops have had, and I suppose 
it will be added to the Estimates, and duly passed and 
paid by the faithful Commons when the time comes. 

What I should like to know is, who advised the step, 
and whether it may not have been due to the same source 
to which is so generally attributed the barricading of the 


_ Streets at the Coronation? 


Now that the strike is over, liners for Alexandria will 
have no difficulty in obtaining crews, and first-class passen- 
gers need delay no longer in booking passages.—Yours, &c., 

R. B. CunNINGHAME GRAHAM. 

Ardoch, Scotland. 

August 20th, 1911. 


THE RAILWAY MANAGERS AND THE STRIKE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—In to-day’s Nation the railway managers are con- 
demned for refusing to meet ‘‘ the accredited representatives 
of organised labor.’’ 

According to figures recently given in the ‘‘ Times,”’ our 
railways employ ever 608,000 men. Of these 75,000 belong 
to the A.S.R.S., and less than 30,000 (here the latest figures 
are for 1909) to three smaller unions. The number of men 
on strike is estimated by the labor leaders, doubtless with 
pardonable exaggeration, at 200,000. Thus, one-third of the 
railway men are on strike, and barely a sixth are repre- 
sented by ‘‘ accredited representatives.’? What claim have 
the leaders of so small a minority to represent so large a 
majority? Apart from the very real possibility, as recent 
events haveshown, that the trade unionists would repudiate an 
agreement arrived at by their leaders, what sort of guarantee 
have the railway managers that one-half of the men on strike 
will be bound by an agreement made by the leaders of the 
other half? The leaders have no more visible claim to re- 
present all the railway men than the House of Lords to re- 
present the nation. Still less have they any apparent means 
of enforcing their decision. , 

This point, which is passed over in your article, is surely 
worth answering.—Yours, &c., 


A Reevurar Fasran READER. 
August 19th, 1911. 


[We have never suggested that the union men should 
have the exclusive right of representation. What-is claimed 


is that the men should be free to name union officials as their 
representatives.—Ep., NATIon. ] 
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THE RAILWAY STRIKE AND THE FUTURE 
OF LIBERALISM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION, 

Sm,—If Liberalism can do nothing materially to raise 
the standard of life of the lowest classes in the community, 
the democratic triumph of the Parliament Act and the com- 
pulsory thrift of the Insurance Bill are, alike, a mockery. 
The recent strikes have for the most part taken place amongst 
those sections of the workers which are least protected, either 
by the State regulation of industry or by the common rules 
of trade unionism. The incorporation of effective proposals 
for the establishment of a national minimum wage into the 
Government’s programme is the most urgent necessity of 
Liberalism. The principle of such a measure has been 
enunciated by several Ministers on public platforms. If the 
remainder of the present Parliament is to be mainly occu- 
pied with Home Rule, Welsh Disestablishment, and the 
settling of the differences of middle-class Anglicans and Non- 
conformists with regard to religious education, the urban 
working classes, who are the backbone of the nation, may 
well turn elsewhere to find a link between politics and the 
realities of life. 

We need a practicable National Minimum Wage Bill. 
I suggest the following points as the basis of the measure :— 

(1) A legal minimum wage of £1 for adult men and 
11s. for adult women. (This rate should not apply to per- 
sons engaged in agriculture, nor to Ireland). 

(2) A maximum working week of sixty hours. 

(3) The establishment of local boards (a) to fix a 
minimum rate for agriculture ; (b) to grant special licences 
to infirm or aged workers to work below the minimum rate (a 
similar provision exists in the Victorian Trades Board Act) ; 
(c) to grant temporary exemptions for overtime; (d) to fix 
special rates for casual labor; (e) to fix rates for juvenile 
labor. 

This measure would establish an absolute national 
minimum, below which no able-bodied adult would fall. 
Above this, a superstructure would be developed, consisting 
of the following acts :— 

(1) Extension of the Trade Boards already existing to 
other industries. (No further legislation is required for 
this.) 

(2) A curtailing of the hours of labor below sixty per 
week by trade option, viz., by the vote of a majority of 
workers (and also employers?) in the trade. 

(3) Compulsory arbitration by trade option. 

But the substructure, rather than the superstructure, is 
the urgent problem. Time must be found for a policy which 
will take a step towards satisfying the primary human needs 
of the people of England.—Yours, &c., 

FrevDERIC HILLERSDON. 

August 23rd, 1911. 





THE UNDERPAYMENT OF LABOR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Mr. Chiozza Money’s figures deserve study. He 
gives the Board of Trade index numbers for sixteen years, 
beginning with 1895, of wages, wholesale prices, and 
London retail food prices. The wages figure advanced from 
89.1 in 1895 to 100.2 in 1910, an increase of 12.4 per cent. 
on the former figure; the wholesale prices figure from 91 
to 108.8, an increase of 19.5 per cent., and the London retail 
food prices figure from 93.2 to 109.9, an increase of 17.9 per 
cent. on the 1895 figure. A more satisfactory basis of cal- 
culation for percentages of increase would have been the 
averages of the figures for terms of years, rather than the 
figures for the first and last years only of a period—as the 
fluctuations in the figures will, I think, convince anyone 
who will examine them carefully. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the general tendency is in the direction Mr. 
Money says. There is a marked increase under each head. 
It is greatest under wholesale prices, it is least under wages. 
Mr. Money used the figures to show how the increase in 
wages has failed to keep pace with the increase in prices. 

“There is another way in which these figures can be 
viewed. It is the truer one. What they really show is 
that the increase in food prices is greater than the increase 
in wages, and the increase in wholesale prices is greater 
still, and that the shopkeepers—as the people in the middle 
place—are suffering most accordingly. Viewing things in 

















this light, we see that, under existing conditions, a demand 
for more wages is a demand for dearer food. It is likewise 
a demand for dearer clothes, higher rent, and, in general, 
to have the privilege of paying more for the same value in 
necessaries all round—the increase in payment-out inevit- 
ably exceeding the increase in money in. That it is, under 
existing conditions, ‘‘inevitably’’ so will be granted by every 
honest student on reflection, for there is compound interest 
on the increased wages to be paid under many heads before 
the foodstuffs, handled throughout by labor, reach the 
laborer as consumer. The small shopkeepers are squeezed, 
and hundreds of thousands cf them are in reality worse off 
than members of the organised forces of industry. The 
increase in wholesale prices advances fastest of all, but it 
by no means follows that higher profits are made. 

Of the money that commands the luxury that is an 
incentive to labor to revolt, by no means all is sweated out 
of the brain and brawn of the British worker. Pork in America, 
gold and diamonds in South Africa, and rubber in many 
regions have yielded enormous fortunes to thousands of those 
who have exploited them. I understand that in this country 
the London and North-Western Railway is able to pay, 
after the most prosperous time it has ever known, only a 
modest five per cent. During that time of prosperity it 
increased the pay of large numbers of its workers. I do not 
know that it put by any exceptional reserve, nor do I know 
that its funds are eaten up by swarms of drones. It is 
clear it cannot at a stroke concede the demand for a two- 
shillings-a-week rise to all its servants—a minimum 
of twenty-two shillings a week and a maximum of an eight- 
hours’ day, together with unlimited liability to requests 
of further concessions, both from the men collectively 
(through their organisations), and individually (through the 
foremen and local managers). And this is only an example. 

Proceedings on the Mersey, savoring of the doings of the 
Red Caps of the Reign of Terror—such as those of the Strike 
Committee in arrogating to themselves control over the food 
supplies of the people—and the many outrages that occurred 
both there and elsewhere, damaged the cause of the workers 
not a little, for they alienated much sympathy and practical 
support. Yet I believe the overwhelming majority of 
Englishmen earnestly desire to see a substantial improve- 
ment in the workers’ conditions of labor and life. What is 
wanted is publicity—that the men’s conditions of labor and 
life should be known, and that their aspirations should be 
known. Labor in this small industrial town (of about 10,000 
inhabitants) set a model for the world. It held orderly 
public meetings, at which the language used was studiously 
temperate. Every evening during the strike it gathered its 
forces at a temperance “social” at the Central Hall. On 
Sunday, when it had planned to hold a meeting on the 
Recreation Ground, it halted instead —having heard the 
news of peace—before a spacious chapel, and invited the 
pastor to conduct a service of thanksgiving. Nothing could 
have told more eloquently of the deep religious feeling which 
had animated so many of the workers in joining in the 
strike. They had all along regarded it as a blow for right 
and righteousness. It was not for themselves alone, or even 
chiefly ; it was for their wives and families—their comrades 
and theirs—and those who will come after them. They have 
shown devotion and courage and all the finest traits of 
English character. And thus they have commanded admira- 
tion and respect.—Yours, &c., 

Percy E. Kinosrorp. 

Ellesmere Port. 

August 22nd, 1911. 


ICHABOD. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Your article on the Royal Assent to the Parlia- 
ment Bill revives a pleasing memory. Mr. Gladstone was 
once talking about ‘‘ Pigtails ’’ (as worn by Arthur Gride 
in the illustrations to ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby’). He said 
that this mode of doing the hair had almost died out when 
he was a young man; that there was only one pigtail (per- 
taining to Mr. Sheppard, M.P. for Frome), in the first re- 
formed House of Commons, and not one in the House of 
Lords of the same date. The last peer to wear a pigtail was 
Lord Bathurst, and he, on hearing that the Reform Bill had 
received the Royal Assent, cut it off, saying, ‘‘ Ichabod, for 
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the glory hath departed.’’ What a pity that the fashion 
did not survive to Lord Halsbury’s days !—Yours, &c., 


Grorce W. E. Russet. 
August 22nd, 1911. 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABORER’S POET. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Siz,—In your interesting article on Clare, the North- 
amptonshire poet, there is a point about him omitted 
which ‘has _ interest. It was pointed out to me by 
Mr. George Claridge Druce, a Northamptonshire man, and 
probably our best living student of the British flora, that 
Clare’s descriptions of scenery all take their colour from the 
wild flowers which he selects, and that they are all truly 
and accurately described. Mr. Druce, in fact, lately went 
through ‘‘ Clare’s country’ with the special object of 
identifying his flora, and was delighted and surprised to find 
the truth with which he had seen and depicted the flowers of 
his native county. Mr. Druce had considerable notes on the 
subject, which he intended to publish. Meanwhile, you 
may perhaps not be unwilling toe accept this tribute of 
sorrow to a gifted son of the soil, whom the wealthy of his 
day ‘‘ praised and starved.’’—Yours, &c., 

A. Montcomerte BELL. 

The Close, South Newington, Banbury. 

August 19th, 1911. 


THE VIEW OF THE UNENFRANCHISED. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Siz,—I hope of your courtesy you will allow me, in 
your columns, to draw the attention of your readers—of 
both sexes and all political parties—to the extreme and 
humorous interest with which we militant suffragettes are 
following the course of events in the House of Commons 
and in the House of Lords. Without expressing our opinion 
as to the rights and wrongs of the case, we are nevertheless 
keenly alive to what is going on. 

First, we notice the volte face of all the Unionist papers 
on the subject of militancy—even those who do not 
approve of the “no surrender” party argue as follows :— 
“It is, however, gratifying to see the fighting spirit among 
Unionists when apathy was supposed to prevail. Militants 
always get more honor than the prudent, however wise the 
latter may be, and the splendid fight made in this crisis 
by the stalwarts commands admiration, even from those 
who prefer that the forces of Unionists were moving in one 
direction” (“‘ Western Morning News’’). And again, “ We 
recognise in their deeds the manifestation of men who feel 
they have a painful duty to perform ” (“ Sunday Times ”’). 

Secondly, we find Anti-Suffragists, such as Mr. F. E. 
Smith and Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who have not hesitated 
to designate militant suffragettes (who, at Cabinet Ministers’ 
meetings, have risen singly at stated intervals to interject 
relevant remarks and questions) as hooligans, &c., organis- 
ing in large numbers determined and vociferous protests 
in the House of Commons itself. 

To turn to the other side. Thirdly, we note, with humor 
and also with indignation, the “sonorous” utterance of 
Mr. Asquith, in the House of Commons, on “ the will of the 
people must prevail’’ as regards the Parliament Bill, with 
its majority of 103, whereas he vetoed the “ will” of those 
same ‘“people’’ when he refused a Third Reading to the 
Woman Suffrage Bill of 1910, with its larger majority of 
110, and that of the Woman Suffrage Bill of 1911, with its 
overwhelming majority of 167. 

Fourthly, the cream of our observations was arrived at 
when we read in our daily papers that Mr. Churchill, in 
his speech, went on to say—‘‘ It was true there was rioting 
in 1832, but the people had no votes then, and had very 
little choice as to the alternative they should adopt. They 
had votes now—and had used them—and the Government 
stood there to see their use of them should be respected!” 

This from a Minister who turns the police out against 
voteless women who go on peaceful deputations, within the 
meaning of the “Bill of Rights,” and who forms part of 
a Cabinet that vetoes the “ votes” of the representatives of 
the “people” when they “use” them to pass Woman 
Suffrage Bills by large majorities. 
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Militant suffragettes have had their sense of humor 
considerably sharpened during the last five years; but that 
useful and cheery attribute has never had fuller scope than 
during the past fortnight. 

““Men are men, and women are women,” and possibly 
in time our legislators will learn that women are also human 
beings, and that what is “ sauce for the gander” in the body 
politic must also be “sauce for the goose,” present and 
future.—Yours, &c., 

CaTHERINE I. Consett, M.S. 

142, St. James’s Court, London, S.W. 

August 23rd, 1911. 





Peetrp. 


THE FESTIVAL OF THE DEAD. 


This is the thirteenth of July, the day of holiness, 

The Festival of the Dead. 

(Air hushes, bamboo bush whispers !) 

My mother will return, oh to see me, from Hades, 

This eve of eves. 

(Air hushes, bamboo bush whispers!) 

I will set the torches of pine 

By my door as a signal fire. 

Many years ago my mother died, 

She may not know even her home, this my own 
mother. 

(Air hushes, bamboo bush whispers!) 

I will hang many lanterns, 

Lanterns painted in red and blue, 

Maple leaves in red, 

A stream in blue, 

The design of her wedding gown. 

(Air hushes, bamboo bush whispers!) 

For, I am told, woman never forgets 

What she wore for her day of pain and joy ; 

My mother should be glad at its sight, 

In thought of her sweet old days, 

Oh, when she will return this very eve. 

(Air hushes, bamboo bush whispers!) 

Though I know not where is Hades, 

I know it is beyond a thousand hills, 

She has to cross a million miles of sea, 

She will be tired when she reaches here. 

(Air hushes, bamboo bush whispers!) 

I will set a new mat of rice-straw 

Upon the altar of her seat of rest, 

I wiil sing a beautiful song of fairies, 

That I learned at my school ; 

Oh, will she take my little hands in hers, 

And push them to her bosom, and say 

Something sweet as she used many years ago? 

(Air hushes, bamboo bush whispers!) 

I do not forget how she loved to eat 

The melons where the song bird strayed ; 

I will gather them from the field of dews, 

A tiny lacquered table I will prepare. 

(Air hushes, bamboo bush whispers !) 

I will run in my room, while she eats, 

And fetch my book, to show what skill 

I have to write even a Chinese letter. 

(Air hushes, bamboo bush whispers!) 

People say the dead have neither form nor voice, 

How can I know when she does return? 

Let me hang a little bell by my door, 

I know her breath will make it ring; 

I will sit there and closely watch. 

Whenever it rings, I will bow, like a man, 

A welcome bow to my mother returned. 

(Air hushes, bamboo bush whispers!) 








Yone Nocucat. 
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HRediews, 


EARLY ROMAN RELIGION. 


“The Religious Experience of the Roman People.” By 
W. Warne FowLer, (Macmillan. 12s, net.) 


Tis book is a history and analysis of old Roman religion 
of the Republican period, and of the causes of its petrifac- 
tion. It is strange that a subject of such immense interest, 
the religious beliefs of that great race in the period of its 
greatest energy and maryellous achievements, should have 
been so long neglected by English scholars. Mr. Fowler, 
we believe, is the first Englishman who has addressed him- 
self to the task with adequate equipment. In his “ Roman 
Festivals ’’ he gave us a thorough and scientific account of old 
Roman worship, which, if it was necessarily little zalcu- 
lated to attract the ordinary educated reader, provided the 
scholar with a vast mass of information, in ordered form, 
which was never before accessible in English. In these lec- 
tures Mr. Fowler, without becoming less exact and scien- 
tific, has made his subject more interesting and almost 
fascinating to the growing class of educated people who in 
the present day feel an intense curiosity about the diverse 
manifestations and history of the religious sentiment. The 
style is easy and animated, and carries us along over fields 
strange to modern imagination with a skill and mastery 
which was well known to Mr. Fowler’s college friends forty 
years ago. His imaginative sympathy puts a momentary 
life into a ritual which seemed even to Renan to be more 
of the nature of magic than of worship. Yet the whole 
treatment is cautiously restrained by a true conception of 
scientific evidence. The author sometimes gently chides 
more audacious speculators for building hypothesis on 
hypothesis with the slightest foundation of solid fact. He 
never palms off upon us as science what is so often mere 
licentious conjecture. Yet he uses very aptly any assured 
results of archeology and anthropology to throw light on the 
dim sources of old Roman cults. 

The difficulties of this subject are very great. 
literature only begins in the third century B.c. 
documents 


Roman 
The extant 
which go back to the earliest days of the wor- 
ship are few and meagre and obscure, such as the Iguvian 
and Arval litanies; and the savants of the last age of the 
Republic, such as Varro, had only imperfect materials to 
work upon, and they had come under the influence of Greek 
ideas. The influence of Greek literature and mythology on 
the Roman poets of the Augustan age renders their evi- 
dence a precarious source of information as to old Latin 
worship and ritual. Mr. Fowler has felt all this, and, with 
true scientific instinct, as in his ‘Roman Festivals,” he relies 
chiefly on evidence derived from the Calendar, redacted by 
Cesar in 31 B.c., and the attested forms of old Roman wor- 
ship. Perhaps a greater difficulty lies in the mystery which 
overhangs the religious feeling of old Latium. The defini- 
tion of religion adopted by Mr. Fowler, ‘“ the effective de- 
sire to place oneself in right relations to unseen Powers,”’ 
is vastly superior to Dr. Frazer’s. It is sufficiently com- 
prehensive, but it throws little light by itself on the atti- 
tude of the old Roman farmer in worship. Even in ourownday, 
the formal and mystical types of devotion are sharply con- 
trasted, and can seldom meet on common ground. Mr. 
Fowler rather resents the charge against old Roman religion 
that it was materialistic, almost commercial in its spirit, 
and coldly legal in its forms. Yet, again and again, he is 
compelled by his candor to admit the truth of the criticism, 
and even his ingenuity is strained to find anything re- 
sembling modern devotion in these ancient cults. The 
mechanical arts of magic and the superstition of taboo were 
rejected, or severely restricted, by the good sense of ponti- 
fical legislators. Yet they left many a deep trace, as Mr. 
Fowler admits, on rite and priestly function to the end, as 
in the cramping restrictions which made a prisoner and almost 
an outcast of the Flamen Dialis, and which had to be 
evaded by fiction or burst by mere defiance. The essence of 
old Roman religio was a timorous awe of dim spirits, haunt- 
ing every object or function of common life. Countless 
forms of worship can only be explained by this nervous 
anxiety from which Lucretius would fain have released 
human life. They take no definite shape of personality ; 





they often have no definite name, or may be appeased under 
many names. They are sexless, and inspire no tale of pas- 
sion or adventure till Greek fancy came to give warmth 
and color to their bloodless shadows. Yet, duly propitiated, 
they early became guardian spirits of the family, of its 
stores, and crops, and flocks, guarding its boundaries 
against the untamed spirits of woodland and wild. They 
came to consecrate the great moments of human life, birth, 
and marriage, and death, and to link the dim spirits in the 
under world with the family on earth in some sort of 
ghostly communion. In the pietas which it cultivated, the 
Roman family worship was, perhaps, the nearest approach 
to our idea of religion, the most living, and potent, and en- 
during. It shows its vivacity on many a sepulchral slab of 
the second century: it tenaciously resisted the fierce edicts 
of the Christian Empire. 

The history of the public religion of Rome, which the 
author has skilfully connected with the history of the State, 
is one of melancholy decline. The Romans were a poli- 
tical and religious race in the great Republican period, 
rather than a really religious one. They had, of course, 
their moments of anxiety and despair, as in the Hannibalic 
War, when they were thrown back on the succor of unseen 
Powers, when terror conjured up hosts of prodigies, and they 
sought relief in expiatory ritual, or by summoning to their 
aid strange deities like the Great Mother of Pessinus. But 
Roman State religion was essentially collectivist and formal. 
It did not appeal to the individual conscience; it knew 
nothing of sin, except in the form of alteration or omission 
of some rubrical form. Its greatest deities, till they were 
vivified and transformed by poetry under Greek influence, 
had none of the appealing power of Apollo or Athena, or 
Isis or Mithras. Such a religion necessarily created a 
powerful, exclusive priesthood, saturated with the legal 
formalism of their race, who turned religion into an iron- 
bound system of formule, often invented by themselves. 
Any germs of real pious feeling were frozen or petrified. 
Religion became an engine of government manipulated for 
political purposes, and often for the ends of an unscrupulous 
ambition. Although it seems never to have ministered to the 
higher spiritual cravings of the lonely soul, it may in early 
ages to some extent have fortified and ordered the character 
of a strenuous race. The libertines and unscrupulous party 
leaders who came to wield its powers, sealed its fate as a 
real medium of devotion. The Greek spirit, Euhemerism, 
Epicurism, the jests of Comedy, combined with the fierceness 
and licence of civil strife, came to complete an inevitable 
decay. 

Yet, in the darkest hour, new influences from Greece 
and the remoter East were beginning to repair the ruin, and 
inspire the Roman race with ideals hitherto strange to it. 
Greek worships had long been pouring in from Magna 
Grecia, Cume, and Etruria. Greek tutors and sophists, 
from the second century 8.c., were at home in great families, 
and spreading the doctrines of the Porch. That great 
system, having in many respects a strong affinity for the 
Roman mind, and even for the old bloodless Roman numina, 
inspired the individual conscience with moral ideas, which 
had been unknown or long obscured. The religious revival 
of Augustus, we agree with Mr. Fowler in regarding as a 
sincere attempt to arrest the general moral and spiritual 
decline, even though the motive may have also been to 
buttress the new Imperial power. Certainly, the revived 
Arval Brotherhood was equally devoted to antiquity and to 
the Cresars. The old religion of Latium got a fresh life 
under Augustus, which only succumbed under the thunder- 
ous edicts of Theodosius and Honorius. 

But the old religion, however formally maintained, 
could not satisfy the human spirit. The religions of the 
East from the first century poured in like a flood. They 
came with new revelations and consolations to the individual 
soul. Their rites and sacraments, recast and inspired by old 
Orphic and Pythagorean lore, were not mere magical charms 
to lull a materialist superstition ; they treated this life as a 
mere passage and ordeal for the life to come. They opened 
a dim revelation of an infinite Holiness, for whose awful 
presence the trembling soul must be fortified by sacrament 
and mystery. In these Eastern rites we are far away from 
the old Roman lustratio or the Arval rites in the grove be- 
side the Tiber. We are travelling towards the spiritual 
ideals of the Catholic Church. 
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A TIMID STATESMAN. 
“‘ Metternich.” By G. A.C. Sanpeman. (Methuen. 10s. 6d. net 


Mr. SanpeMAN disclaims in his preface any intention of 
producing new facts or expounding original theories. He 
has aimed at giving a trustworthy outline of Metternich’s 
life for the benefit rather of the general reader than the 
historical student. And in this he may be said to have suc- 
ceeded, for the book, if not remarkable or distinguished in 
its treatment or its style, gives a plain and interesting nar- 
rative of Metternich’s career. 

It would perhaps be difficult to write an uninteresting 
life of Metternich. He represents the Conservative policy 
of Europe towards the Liberal Revolution more completely 
and more consistently than anybody else. No man has been 
more praised, and no man has been more blamed. Of the 
English politicians with whom he had dealings, Castlereagh 
liked him and Canning hated him, and in both cases 
Metternich returned the other’s feelings. Later in his 
life, when England seemed to him outrageously Liberal, 
there were few Englishmen with whom he had any patience. 
He came to London at the beginning of the French Revolu- 
tion, and showed his judgment of men by hazarding the 
opinion that the Prince of Wales had too much sense to be 
corrupted by his bad surroundings. He thought much worse 
of England forty years later. ‘‘ What vexes me with these 
English is that they are all slightly mad: this is an evil 
which must be patiently endured without noticing too much 
the ludicrous side of it.’”” He liked the Duke of Wellington, 
whom he described as having a true eye for affairs. Cer- 
tainly, in 1830, the Duke of Wellington and Metternich were 
in very considerable agreement, for Wellington attributed 
every riot in England to the bad example of the Second Re- 
volution in France, and thought, like Metternich, that any 
breath of freedom anywhere would be fatal to England, and 
to everybody else. After his fall in 1848 Metternich came 
to England, and received attention and kindness from Wel- 
lington and Brougham, both of them, like himself, fallen 
potentates. He moved a good deal in political society, and 
was believed to have inspired one of Disraeli’s speeches. He 
used afterwards to say, when declaiming against what he 
called the decadent rage for constitutional government, 
that England was governed by an oligarchy, a remark that 
shows that he had learnt something in his year of exile. 

Mr. Sandeman, reviewing Metternich’s policy and mis- 
takes, concludes that the once popular conception of him as 
a Machiavelli in office is a sheer illusion. ‘‘ No man,’’ he 
says, ‘‘of great talents has ever been less sensible of his 
strength.” This is not unlike Castlereagh’s verdict: 
‘** Austria, both in army and government, is a timid Power. 
Her Minister is constitutionally temporising—he is charged 
with more faults than belong to him, but he has his full 
share, mixed up, however, with considerable means for 
carrying forward the machine more than any other person I 
have met with at head-quarters.’”’ Metternich, who became 
the great champion of the old eighteenth-century system, and, 
unfortunately for his happiness, survived it, had started by 
arguing that the only way to combat the French Revolu- 
tion was by a levée en masse of the populations on the 
frontier of France. But he very soon got drawn into the 
atmosphere of the Austrian Court, and the rest of his life 
was spent in the attempt to keep the miscellaneous property 
of the Austrian Empire intact by traditional Conservative 
policy. Mr. Sandeman quotes the passage in which he ex- 
plained the policy that he had adopted in 1809 in deference 
to the wishes of the Emperor. He knew that there was great 
need of reform, but the Emperor was hostile. ‘‘ Social ques- 
tions, therefore, I placed in the background, but in the very 
first rank I placed the preservation of what remained of the 
Austrian Empire.’”’ This was his policy. 

He pursued it by craft and intrigue and all the re- 
sources and devices of a timid man. Mr. Sandeman de- 
scribes him as a very brilliant diplomatist and a very 
moderate statesman. He was not unaware of the necessity 


for reform, and he was fond of deploring the fact that the 
empire was administered but not governed. But he never 
pressed reform on Francis, and, though he loved to inflict 
his views at great length upon everybody else, he was very 
cautious and diffident in urging them upon his Sovereign. 
When the autocratic Francis died, there were new obstacles 
to reform in the jealousies and ambitions of the politicians 
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who were competing for place and power. Metternich, who 
was governed by fear, and regarded Liberalism in any form 
as a kind of disease, from which it was necessary to protect 
Austria by putting all ideas into quarantine, came like other 
politicians to identify the end of the Empire with his own 
supremacy. He brought upon the Empire the fate which is to 
be looked for when it is governed by men who will not allow 
a nation any power and have not themselves any courage. 





THE MANAGEMENT OF THE TOWNS IN 
GERMANY. 
““Kommunales Jahrbuch.” By Dr, H, Linpemann and Dr, 

SupEKUM. (Jena: Gustav Fischer. 16s.) 

In the mouths of our politicians arguments drawn from a 
comparison of English and German conditions seem to be as 
popular as ever; but, unfortunately, they are usually still 
limited to a few striking political differences between the two 
nations, such as the respective military systems, the effect 
of the German tariff, or a vague contrast between foreign 
bureaucratic tendencies and our greater individualism. To 
hasty generalisations on the comparative economics of the 
two countries, founded on such insufficient. premises, the 
German “ Municipal Year Book,” now in its third year of 
existence, comes as a useful corrective. 

Several improvements have been made on the second 
edition, which was reviewed in THe Nation on July 2nd, 
1910. In the more technical chapters plans have been in- 
serted of the machinery for the purification of sewage, of 
swimming and air baths, and of the new slaughterhouse at 
Stuttgart. To English readers this should be a welcome 
feature, as the national exchange of ideas on such municipal 
mechanism evidently ought to become just as important as 
it now is with regard to the more purely scientific and techni- 
cal inventions. 

The table of municipal wages given by the large towns, 
which in the last edition was somewhat incomplete, has 
now been amplified and extended to the smaller munici- 
palities. It is clear, from the greater range of statistics now 
available, that the municipal workman in Germany is worse 
paid than one would suppose from a deduction from the rates 
of wages paid by the few large towns which alone were 
available in last year’s table. Except in rare instances, the 
unskilled municipal workman is lucky if he gets fourpence 
per hour; while cases are not uncommon—particularly in 
Central and Eastern Germany—where wages are as low as 
from eighteen pence to two shillings for a ten hours’ day. 
In the smaller towns the statistics as to skilled labor are 
mostly not filled up, probably because no such labor is regu- 
larly employed; but perhaps one can judge of other rates 
from the fact that for a ten hours’ day masons average 
from three shillings and sixpence to four shillings. It is 
interesting to compare the figures obtained by the editors 
of the “ Year Book”’ direct from the town authorities with those 
given by the Union of Municipal and State Workmen in 
their members’ calendar. As a general rule they agree, but 
where they differ the Trade Union figures are higher. More- 
over, Trade Union activity seems hardly to have penetrated 
te the lowest wage district of Silesia; consequently their 
figures make the position of the average German municipal 
workmen appear better than it really is. Had the full statistics 
been earlier available, it would have been interesting to see 
how far the admitted increase in the cost of living had been 
met by a rise of wages in these non-union districts. 

During the current year nine more of the large towns 
have adopted municipal unearned increment duties, and in 
several of those in which they already existed the duties 
have been raised, generally to from 15 to 25 per cent. of the 
total increment. In many cases this percentage is reduced 
if more than five years have elapsed since the previous sale 
of the property. Now, when the Bill before the Imperial 
Parliament becomes law, these communal increment taxes 
will cease after five years ; and instead of them the commune 
will obtain 40 per cent. of the Imperial increment tax. The 
communes are naturally objecting to the loss of what they 
maintain is the natural source of revenue of a growing town- 
ship. 

The extent to which town finances are dependent on the 
direct taxation of land is shown by the fact that, in addition 
to a 2 to 3 per cent. Imperial stamp duty, and to a State 
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stamp duty in Prussia of 1 per cent., there is a high 
communal stamp duty on land transfer. In Berlin, Hanover, 
and some other towns, the curious expedient has been 
adopted of doubling the communal stamp duty in the case of 
undeveloped land. The idea of this was to discourage specu- 
lation in building lots by inducing the original owner to 
cover before selling. 

The German system of local taxation is at present so 
different from ours, and in many ways so suggestive to Eng- 
lish municipal reformers, that it would be worth their while 
to buy the “ Year Book” for its able and complete chapter 
on finance and taxation alone, particularly as it contains a 
bibliography of all the latest writing on the subject. 

A new and very interesting table is that on p. 111, deal- 
ing with municipal regulations for the care of infants. 
Municipal help takes the form of advice to mothers, hospi- 
tals for sick children, provision of nursery milk at cheap 
prices, and, above all, of insistence on the importance of 
mothers themselves nursing their children. In some towns 
this is done through the doctors and midwives, to whom 
premiums, based on the number of nursing mothers, are 
given; in other cases, by direct assistance in money, milk, 
or nourishing food to mothers. Thus the town of Freiberg, in 
Saxony, with 36,300 inhabitants, has given advice to mothers 
since May, 1908, has established centres for the care of 
infants, and has given to nursing mothers weekly premiums 
of from one to three shillings, and, in addition, medicine, 
milk, and nourishing food for thirteen weeks. 
expenses of this are only about £100 a year. 

In Schéneberg, with 170,000 population, all mothers who 
nurse their children for more than seven months obtain a 
savings bank-book, made out in the name of the child. The 
entries continue till the child has completed its first year 
of life. When the child is two years old, the book is handed 
over to the mother. 

It is impossible in a short article to describe the various 
activities of the German municipalities as set out in the 
appropriate chapters of the “ Year Book,” nearly all of them 
specially written by the best German experts. But every 
member of an English local authority with the slightest 
acquaintance with the German language should get the book, 
and see whether on his own iown council he cannot adapt to 
English institutions one or more of these municipal experi- 
ments. 
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MEMORIES OF KENT. 


“The Kent Coast.” By Arruur D. Lewis. (Unwin. 6s. net.) 


Deptrorp—even Depiford—has its charms. In irregular, 
dark, small streets are shops with cave-like interiors, ship- 
chandlers’ and slop-shops, where mariners go in a hurry ; 
all the place tells “ of the neighborhood of water,”’ and hints 
at the diverse traffic of the seas. In the red blinds of little 
public-houses are memories of tales by Stevenson. 

Through the Thames we enter on the Coast. The 
Medway will set one traveller thinking of the Dutch, and 
another of Mr. Micawber. Every stone of Rochester’s ways 
seems still to echo the hardy tread of Dickens. Sheerness 
was taken by the Hollanders, and here, or hereabouts, began 
the Mutiny of the Nore. Air-men perhaps know this region 
best to-day. At Faversham they brew a ruddy Kentish ale 
of the rarest. Whitstable has oysters. Strangers have gone 
to Whitstable for oysters to realise, perchance, that there 
were better in Piccadilly Circus or the Strand. To eat the 
true and perfect Whitstable native in Whitstable itself (such 
an article as Cesar knew not on these coasts), a peculiar 
open-sesame is needed. Mr. Lewis is happily unaware of 
the word, and the writer has no notion of divulging it. 

In Margate (celebrated, among other things, for a north- 
east wind rawer than blows in Florence) Mr. Lewis is really 
fine on the subject of landladies, “strong-minded women 
battling for bread though for them no heroic 
monuments are raised, such as mark the deaths and deeds 
of those who fight in battle’s gaudier, but not more truly 
heroic, conflicts.” Lamb was at Margate, pretending that he 
wanted to see all the ocean at once—whirlpdols and water- 
spouts too. Miss Marie Corelli also has been to Margate 
and (sole among antiquarians) is said to have suggested that 


the Grotto was a Viking’s tomb. Sea-bathing, which until 
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the eighteenth century scarcely comes under the notice of 
historians, first made the popularity of Margate. There 
were then no pretty young ladies to advertise bathing cos- 
tumes in musical comedy, and the dip seems to have been 
more of an hygienic rite and less of a water-party. Mr. Lewis 
has unearthed some interesting facts :-— 
“The great contrivance from which our bathing-machine 
has been evolved was the invention of a Margate Quaker— 
Benjamin Beale by name. The procedure of bathing, as the 


Quaker arranged it, was a little different from present-day 
methods. 


** Apparently the lady who bathed was first driven in a 
bathing-machine to the bathing-room, where she undressed and 
left her clothes. She was then driven to some part of an 
enclosure into which the sea flowed, and an umbrella having 
been let down at the back of her ‘ machine,’ she was shut in a 
dark but concealed space at the rear of it.” 

It reads like something in Mr. Maskelyne’s line; but it 
must have been, as the writer of a Thanet Guide of 1765 
proclaims it, “strictly delicate bathing.” It might serve 
to-day, with Mr. Maskelyne’s developments, for the Egyptian 
Hall, but hardly for musical comedy. 

Broadstairs is villadom on the coast (at least, we have 
always fancied so): very pleasant and a little less fearsomely 
correct than Westgate—where the cabmen are all in top hats 
and the station-master is thought to be a nobleman tiding 
over the effects of the Budget—and bands and excursionists 
are simply waved off the premises, and the propinquity of 
Margate is absolutely denied. Broadstairs has now, no 
doubt, modified the aggressive propensity to music, of which 
Dickens, who was very fond of the town, complained in a 
letter to someone: “ Excruciating organs, fiddles, bells, or 
glee-singers a violin of the most torturing kind 
under the window . and an Italian box of music on 
the steps, both in full blast.” 

In 1827, Heine, after a visit to London (in which was 
“nothing but fog, coal-smoke, porter, and Canning’’), went 
on to Ramsgate, whence he wrote to Detmond of “ the lovely 
wide sea, whose waves clamber up the rocks and roar their 
most joyous music for my heart.’’ Here, when tea fetched a 
guinea a pound, smuggling was a gainful trade; and many 
an old house in the neighborhood has the deep, wide cellar, 
into which, on murky nights, the packages and bales and 
kegs were run. 

Hengist and Horsa are mythical persons, and, since their 
very existence is questionable, it is better not to be too 
sure that they landed at or near Ebbsfleet, or anywhere else. 
St. Augustine is more tangible, and one may contemplate 
without anxiety the cross raised to him in the marshes. 
“Ducks quack in the distance.” Sandwich, once a great 
port, now stands inland and dry and deathly quiet; but 
the St. George’s Golf Links (a championship course) are 
reckoned among the best in England. “ What is a bunga- 
low?” asks Mr. Lewis at Deal. It is literally, we believe, 
a thatched cottage of Bengal; but, generally, in the East 
and elsewhere, any one-storeyed building with a verandah. 
Walmer has the Castle, where, as Cobbett said, “ Pitt, 
Dundas, Perceval, and all the whole tribe of plotters against 
the French Revolution had carried on their plots.”’ Deal 
was denounced by Cobbett as “a most villainous place,” 
whereas Clark Russell found in it “the very spirit of the 
Downs.” An earlier novelist, G. P. R. James, lived here 
for a while, and Mr. Lewis quotes from “The Smuggler” an 
interesting passage on the magistrates and the illicit trade. 

“The magistrates of the county, when called upon to aid 
in the pursuit of the smugglers, looked grave, and swore in 
constables very slowly, despatched servants on horseback to 
see what was going on, and ordered the steward or butler to 

‘send the sheep to the wood,’ an intimation not lost upon those 
for whom it was intended. The magistrates and officers of sea- 
port towns were in general so deeply implicated in the trade 
themselves that smuggling had a fairer chance than the law 
in any case that came before them.” 

From the Downs and the Goodwin Sands, with their terrible 

tale of wrecks, to Dover (very fully described) and Folke- 
stone; and the last chapter but one of the book is entitled, 

“The H. G. Wells Coast.” Think of being identified with 

a whole coast during one’s own lifetime! 

A little more might have been said about Barham and 
the Ingoldsby country. The Isles of Sheppey and Thanet, the 
district southwards to Folkestone, the region southwards 
again through Romney Marsh (Barham’s “ fifth quarter of 
the globe’’), are all part and parcel of Ingoldsby Land. 
Romney Marsh is Barham’s through the prose tale, “The 
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A TIMID STATESMAN. 
“‘ Metternich.” By G. A.C. SanpeMAN. (Methuen. 10s. 6d. net 


Mr. SanpeMAN disclaims in his preface any intention of 
producing new facts or expounding original theories. He 
has aimed at giving a trustworthy outline of Metternich’s 
life for the benefit rather of the general reader than the 
historical student. And in this he may be said to have suc- 
ceeded, for the book, if not remarkable or distinguished in 
its treatment or its style, gives a plain and interesting nar- 
rative of Metternich’s career. 

It would perhaps be difficult to write an uninteresting 
life of Metternich. He represents the Conservative policy 
of Europe towards the Liberal Revolution more completely 
and more consistently than anybody else. No man has been 
more praised, and no man has been more blamed. Of the 
English politicians with whom he had dealings, Castlereagh 
liked him and Canning hated him, and in both cases 
Metternich returned the other’s feelings. Later in his 
life, when England seemed to him outrageously Liberal, 
there were few Englishmen with whom he had any patience. 
He came to London at the beginning of the French Revolu- 
tion, and showed his judgment of men by hazarding the 
opinion that the Prince of Wales had too much sense to be 
corrupted by his bad surroundings. He thought much worse 
of England forty years later. ‘‘ What vexes me with these 
English is that they are all slightly mad: this is an evil 
which must be patiently endured without noticing too much 
the ludicrous side of it.’’ He liked the Duke of Wellington, 
whom he described as having a true eye for affairs. Cer- 
tainly, in 1830, the Duke of Wellington and Metternich were 
in very considerable agreement, for Wellington attributed 
every riot in England to the bad example of the Second Re- 
volution in France, and thought, like Metternich, that any 
breath of freedom anywhere would be fatal to England, and 
to everybody else. After his fall in 1848 Metternich came 
to England, and received attention and kindness from Wel- 
lington and Brougham, both of them, like himself, fallen 
potentates. He moved a good deal in political society, and 
was believed to have inspired one of Disraeli’s speeches. He 
used afterwards to say, when declaiming against what he 
called the decadent rage for constitutional government, 
that England was governed by an oligarchy, a remark that 
shows that he had learnt something in his year of exile. 

Mr. Sandeman, reviewing Metternich’s policy and mis- 
takes, concludes that the once popular conception of him as 
a Machiavelli in office is a sheer illusion. ‘‘ No man,’’ he 
says, ‘“‘ of great talents has ever been less sensible of his 
strength.” This is not unlike Castlereagh’s verdict: 
** Austria, both in army and government, is a timid Power. 
Her Minister is constitutionally temporising—he is charged 
with more faults than belong to him, but he has his full 
share, mixed up, however, with considerable means for 
carrying forward the machine more than any other person I 
have met with at head-quarters.”” Metternich, who became 
the great champion of the old eighteenth-century system, and, 
unfortunately for his happiness, survived it, had started by 
arguing that the only way to combat the French Revolu- 
tion was by a levée en masse of the populations on the 
frontier of France. But he very soon got drawn into the 
atmosphere of the Austrian Court, and the rest of his life 
was spent in the attempt to keep the miscellaneous property 
of the Austrian Empire intact by traditional Conservative 
policy. Mr. Sandeman quotes the passage in which he ex- 
plained the policy that he had adopted in 1809 in deference 
to the wishes of the Emperor. He knew that there was great 
need of reform, but the Emperor was hostile. ‘‘ Social ques- 
tions, therefore, I placed in the background, but in the very 
first rank I placed the preservation of what remained of the 
Austrian Empire.’”” This was his policy. 

He pursued it by craft and intrigue and all the re- 
sources and devices of a timid man. Mr. Sandeman de- 
scribes him as a very brilliant diplomatist and a very 
moderate statesman. He was not unaware of the necessity 


for reform, and he was fond of deploring the fact that the 
empire was administered but not governed. But he never 
pressed reform on Francis, and, though he loved to inflict 
his views at great length upon everybody else, he was very 
cautious and diffident in urging them upon his Sovereign. 
When the autocratic Francis died, there were new obstacles 
to reform in the jealousies and ambitions of the politicians 














who were competing for place and power. Metternich, who 
was governed by fear, and regarded Liberalism in any form 
as a kind of disease, from which it was necessary to protect 
Austria by putting all ideas into quarantine, came like other 
politicians to identify the end of the Empire with his own 
supremacy. He brought upon the Empire the fate which is to 
be looked for when it is governed by men who will not allow 
a nation any power and have not themselves any courage. 





THE MANAGEMENT OF THE TOWNS IN 


GERMANY. 


‘“‘Kommunales Jahrbuch.” By Dr, H, Linpemann and Dr, 
SUDEKUM. (Jena: Gustav Fischer. 16s.) 


In the mouths of our politicians arguments drawn from a 
comparison of English and German conditions seem to be as 
popular as ever; but, unfortunately, they are usually still 
limited to a few striking political differences between the two 
nations, such as the respective military systems, the effect 
of the German tariff, or a vague contrast between foreign 
bureaucratic tendencies and our greater individualism. To 
hasty generalisations on the comparative economics of the 
two countries, founded on such insufficient. premises, the 
German “ Municipal Year Book,” now in its third year of 
existence, comes as a useful corrective. 

Several improvements have been made on the second 
edition, which was reviewed in THe Nation on July 2nd, 
1910. In the more technical chapters plans have been in- 
serted of the machinery for the purification of sewage, of 
swimming and air baths, and of the new slaughterhouse at 
Stuttgart. To English readers this should be a welcome 
feature, as the national exchange of ideas on such municipal 
mechanism evidently ought to become just as important as 
it now is with regard to the more purely scientific and techni- 
cal inventions. 

The table of municipal wages given by the large towns, 
which in the last edition was somewhat incomplete, has 
now been amplified and extended to the smaller munici- 
palities. It is clear, from the greater range of statistics now 
available, that the municipal workman in Germany is worse 
paid than one would suppose from a deduction from the rates 
of wages paid by the few large towns which alone were 
available in last year’s table. Except in rare instances, the 
unskilled municipal workman is lucky if he gets fourpence 
per hour; while cases are not uncommon—particularly in 
Central and Eastern Germany—where wages are as low as 
from eighteen pence to two shillings for a ten hours’ day. 
In the smaller towns the statistics as to skilled labor are 
mostly not filled up, probably because no such labor is regu- 
larly employed; but perhaps one can judge of other rates 
from the fact that for a ten hours’ day masons average 
from three shillings and sixpence to four shillings. It is 
interesting to compare the figures obtained by the editors 
of the “ Year Book”’ direct from the town authorities with those 
given by the Union of Municipal and State Workmen in 
their members’ calendar. As a general rule they agree, but 
where they differ the Trade Union figures are higher. More- 
over, Trade Union activity seems hardly to have penetrated 
tc the lowest wage district of Silesia; consequently their 
figures make the position of the average German municipal 
workmen appear better than it really is. Had the full statistics 
been earlier available, it would have been interesting to see 
how far the admitted increase in the cost of living had been 
met by a rise of wages in these non-union districts. 

During the current year nine more of the large towns 
have adopted municipal unearned increment duties, and in 
several of those in which they already existed the duties 
have been raised, generally to from 15 to 25 per cent. of the 
total increment. In many cases this percentage is reduced 
if more than five years have elapsed since the previous sale 
of the property. Now, when the Bill before the Imperial 
Parliament becomes law, these communal increment taxes 
will cease after five years ; and instead of them the commune 
will obtain 40 per cent. of the Imperial increment tax. The 
communes are naturally objecting to the loss of what they 
maintain is the natural source of revenue of a growing town- 
ship. 

The extent to which town finances are dependent on the 
direct taxation of land is shown by the fact that, in addition 
to a 2 to 3 per cent. Imperial stamp duty, and to a State 
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stamp duty in Prussia of 1 per cent., there is a high 
communal stamp duty on land transfer. In Berlin, Hanover, 
and some other towns, the curious expedient has been 
adopted of doubling the communal stamp duty in the case of 
undeveloped land. The idea of this was to discourage specu- 
lation in building lots by inducing the original owner to 
cover before selling. 

The German system of local taxation is at present so 
different from ours, and in many ways so suggestive to Eng- 
lish municipal reformers, that it would be worth their while 
to buy the “ Year Book” for its able and complete chapter 
on finance and taxation alone, particularly as it contains a 
bibliography of all the latest writing on the subject. 

A new and very interesting table is that on p. 111, deal- 
ing with municipal regulations for the care of infants. 
Municipal help takes the form of advice to mothers, hospi- 
tals for sick children, provision of nursery milk at cheap 
prices, and, above all, of insistence on the importance of 
mothers themselves nursing their children. In some towns 
this is done through the doctors and midwives, to whom 
premiums, based on the number of nursing mothers, are 
given; in other cases, by direct assistance in money, milk, 
or nourishing food to mothers. Thus the town of Freiberg, in 
Saxony, with 36,300 inhabitants, has given advice to mothers 
since May, 1908, has established centres for the care of 
infants, and has given to nursing mothers weekly premiums 
of from one to three shillings, and, in addition, medicine, 
milk, and nourishing food for thirteen weeks. The working 
expenses of this are only about £100 a year. 

In Schéneberg, with 170,000 population, all mothers who 
nurse their children for more than seven months obtain a 
savings bank-book, made out in the name of the child. The 
entries continue till the child has completed its first year 
of life. When the child is two years old, the book is handed 
over to the mother. 

It is impossible in a short article to describe the various 
activities of the German municipalities as set out in the 
appropriate chapters of the “ Year Book,” nearly all of them 
specially written by the best German experts. But every 
member of an English local authority with the slightest 
acquaintance with the German language should get the book, 
and see whether on his own town council he cannot adapt to 
English institutions one or more of these municipal experi- 
ments. 





MEMORIES OF KENT. 
“The Kent Coast.” By Anruur D. Lewis. (Unwin. 6s. net.) 


Dertrorp—even Deptford—has its charms. In irregular, 
dark, small streets are shops with cave-like interiors, ship- 
chandlers’ and slop-shops, where mariners go in a hurry ; 
all the place tells “ of the neighborhood of water,’’ and hints 
at the diverse traffic of the seas. In the red blinds of little 
public-houses are memories of tales by Stevenson. 

Through the Thames we enter on the Coast. The 
Medway will set one traveller thinking of the Dutch, and 
another of Mr. Micawber. Every stone of Rochester’s ways 
seems still to echo the hardy tread of Dickens. Sheerness 
was taken by the Hollanders, and here, or hereabouts, began 
the Mutiny of the Nore. Air-men perhaps know this region 
best to-day. At Faversham they brew a ruddy Kentish ale 
of the rarest. Whitstable has oysters. Strangers have gone 
to Whitstable for oysters to realise, perchance, that there 
were better in Piccadilly Circus or the Strand. To eat the 
true and perfect Whitstable native in Whitstable itself (such 
an article as Cesar knew not on these coasts), a peculiar 
open-sesame is needed. Mr. Lewis is happily unaware of 
the word, and the writer has no notion of divulging it. 

In Margate (celebrated, among other things, for a north- 
east wind rawer than blows in Florence) Mr. Lewis is really 
fine on the subject of landladies, “strong-minded women 
battling for bread though for them no heroic 
monuments are raised, such as mark the deaths and deeds 
of those who fight in battle’s gaudier, but not more truly 
heroic, conflicts.” Lamb was at Margate, pretending that he 
wanted to see all the ocean at once—whirlpools and water- 
spouts too. Miss Marie Corelli also has been to Margate 
and (sole among antiquarians) is said to have suggested that 


the Grotto was a Viking’s tomb. Sea-bathing, which until 











the eighteenth century scarcely comes under the notice of 
historians, first made the popularity of Margate. There 
were then no pretty young ladies to advertise bathing cos- 
tumes in musical comedy, and the dip seems to have been 
more of an hygienic rite and less of a water-party. Mr. Lewis 
has unearthed some interesting facts :— 
“The great contrivance from which our bathing-machine 
has been evolved was the invention of a Margate Quaker— 
Benjamin Beale by name. The procedure of bathing, as the 


Quaker arranged it, was a little different from present-day 
methods. 


‘“* Apparently the lady who bathed was first driven in a 
bathing-machine to the bathing-room, where she undressed and 
left her clothes. She was then driven to some part of an 
enclosure into which the sea flowed, and an umbrella having 
been let down at the back of her ‘ machine,’ she was shut in a 
dark but concealed space at the rear of it.” 

It reads like something in Mr. Maskelyne’s line; but it 
must have been, as the writer of a Thanet Guide of 1765 
proclaims it, “strictly delicate bathing.” It might serve 
to-day, with Mr. Maskelyne’s developments, for the Egyptian 
Hall, but hardly for musical comedy. 

Broadstairs is villadom on the coast (at least, we have 
always fancied so): very pleasant and a little less fearsomely 
correct than Westgate—where the cabmen are all in top hats 
and the station-master is thought to be a nobleman tiding 
over the effects of the Budget—and bands and excursionists 
are simply waved off the premises, and the propinquity of 
Margate is absolutely denied. Broadstairs has now, no 
doubt, modified the aggressive propensity to music, of which 
Dickens, who was very fond of the town, complained in a 
letter to someone: “ Excruciating organs, fiddles, bells, or 
glee-singers a violin of the most torturing kind 
under the window and an Italian box of music on 
the steps, both in full blast.” 

In 1827, Heine, after a visit to London (in which was 
“nothing but fog, coal-smoke, porter, and Canning ’’), went 
on to Ramsgate, whence he wrote to Detmond of “ the lovely 
wide sea, whose waves clamber up the rocks and roar their 
most joyous music for my heart.’’ Here, when tea fetched a 
guinea a pound, smuggling was a gainful trade; and many 
an old house in the neighborhood has the deep, wide cellar, 
into which, on murky nights, the packages and bales and 
kegs were run. 

Hengist and Horsa are mythical persons, and, since their 
very existence is questionable, it is better not to be too 
sure that they landed at or near Ebbsfleet, or anywhere else. 
St. Augustine is more tangible, and one may contemplate 
without anxiety the cross raised to him in the marshes. 
“Ducks quack in the distance.” Sandwich, once a great 
port, now stands inland and dry and deathly quiet; but 
the St. George’s Golf Links (a championship course) are 
reckoned among the best in England. “ What is a bunga- 
low?” asks Mr. Lewis at Deal. It is literally, we believe, 
a thatched cottage of Bengal; but, generally, in the East 
and elsewhere, any one-storeyed building with a verandah. 
Walmer has the Castle, where, as Cobbett said, “ Pitt, 
Dundas, Perceval, and all the whole tribe of plotters against 
the French Revolution had carried on their plots.’’ Deal 
was denounced by Cobbett as “a most villainous place,”’ 
whereas Clark Russell found in it “the very spirit of the 
Downs.” An earlier novelist, G. P. R. James, lived here 
for a while, and Mr. Lewis quotes from “ The Smuggler” an 
interesting passage on the magistrates and the illicit trade. 

“The magistrates of the county, when called upon to aid 
in the pursuit of the smugglers, looked grave, and swore in 
constables very slowly, despatched servants on horseback to 

see what was going on, and ordered the steward or butler to 
‘ send the sheep to the wood,’ an intimation not lost upon those 
for whom it was intended. The magistrates and officers of sea- 
port towns were in general so deeply implicated in the trade 
themselves that smuggling had a fairer chance than the law 
in any case that came before them.” 
From the Downs and the Goodwin Sands, with their terrible 
tale of wrecks, to Dover (very fully described) and Folke- 
stone; and the last chapter but one of the book is entitled, 
“The H. G. Wells Coast.” Think of being identified with 
a whole coast during one’s own lifetime! 

A little more might have been said about Barham and 
the Ingoldsby country. The Isles of Sheppey and Thanet, the 
district southwards to Folkestone, the region southwards 
again through Romney Marsh (Barham’s “fifth quarter of 
the globe’’), are all part and parcel of Ingoldsby Land. 
Romney Marsh is Barham’s through the prose tale, “‘ The 
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Leech of Folkestone’’; and so also is Folkestone. Dover 
is slightly asociated with the “Old Woman Clothed in Grey,” 
though this is not a Kentish legend. Entering Thanet some- 
where about the charming skirts of Minster, we are close 
upon the scene of “The Smuggler’s Leap.” Reculver gives 
us the legend of “ The Twin Sisters,’’ adapted by Barham 
in “ The Brothers of Birchington.” 





EUROPE UNDER THE GRAND LAMA. 
“The Dawn of All.” By Kosgrt Hucu Benson. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 


Tus, we confess, is the first book from Mr. R. H. Benson’s 
pen which we have found wholly repulsive. A friend 
of our own who has the reputation of being some- 
thing of a gourmet, on one occasion modestly asked 
for a chicken in a poulterer’s shop, and, to his great 
annoyance, the shopman turned to an assistant and ex- 
claimed in stentorian tones before a shopful of people: 
‘* Something luscious for the Rev. Giles.’” Mr. Benson 
never fails to provide something luscious for his readers. 
In his novel on Mary Tudor, for instance, we remember 
a sentence something like this: ‘‘ The Queen was in a 
mystical mood that morning, and as they carved the capons 
she looked at the scarlet hangings and thought of 
Roman scarlet and the Blood of Christ.’’ One thinks, also, 
of the singers in the Sixtine Chapel. In another of his 
books there is a very luscious description of a Mass; 
“lighted palaces’’ are seen on either side of the river, 
down which the assistants glide as the service proceeds. 
It is like the White City at night. Now, a description 
of a Mass might be most austerely, tenderly beautiful. 
Ye should like to try our own hand at one. Byron, by the 
way, complained of the people who said he was “ without 
devotion,” adding, with much force and truth :— 


““ Put down these gentlemen with me to pray, 
We soon shall see who has the properest notion 
Of getting into heaven the shortest way.” 


In ‘‘ The Light Invisible ’’ it seemed to us there was some 
softening gleam of love and prayer lighting up the writer’s 
very snobbish world, a distinctly perceptible radiance. In 
subsequent books this glimmering hint of the Christian 
gladdening light, “Lux Beatissima,’’ has grown constantly 
fainter; in the book before us it has become altogether 
extinct. 

The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, it is well known, fell 
asleep in their cave during the persecution of Diocletian, 
and awoke a hundred and fifty years later to find the world 
had become Christian. The Pagan temples they had known 
in the city were now churches, in which morning by morning 
the Great Oblation was offered, evening by evening the 
incense arose with the anthem. In the present book a 
sceptical priest of our own time is projected in some kind of 
trance—it is not very clear—into the year 1973. The 
author’s view, of course, is that he is given the sign of the 
Prophet Jonas—he is shown the Resurrection of the Church. 
He finds that what has happened is, to put it in one word, 
that the world has become converted to Lamaism. The 
present writer ‘confesses frankly that the religion 
described in this book resembles no religion known to 
him, read of in books, or dreamed of in dreams, that he can 
recognise as Christianity. It cannot possibly be looked at 
as anything else than a noxious and revolting superstition. 
It is, however, no doubt a true account of what is known 
to Europe as clericalism. It may be objected that it is the 
work of a poseur; we do not think so, but are inclined 
to regard it rather as the book of a man secretly shocked 
and revolted at the discovery of the true nature of his sur- 
roundings, shouting very loudly in the endeavor to re- 
assure himself. The account of the priest’s struggles and 
hesitations as he endeavors to adapt himself to the amazing 
world in which he awakes, strike us as being autobiographical 
—to record the real impression made on Mr. Benson himself 
by. the world of European clericalism seen from the inside. 
We see on every page that he perceives the paradox of a 
seemingly irresistible #sthetic and logical appéal which 
issues in a system which revolts the moral sense, and, above 
all, of the preaching of a Person who is represented as 





interchangeable with a system which is the negation of 
Himself. 

The book, however, should do good by helping people in 
England to understand what it is that provokes the anti- 
clerical revolt of Europe with its cries of “ Voila l’ennemi! ” 
and ‘“‘ Ecrasez l’infame!’’ It has been remarked that in 
England the Philistines are anti-clerical, on the Continent 
they are clerical. This, of course, is true. The writer re- 
members as a boy a homely supper-table, where topics of 
wide interest were often discussed by a man and his wife. 
The man was a person of an extraordinarily receptive and 
sympathetic intelligence, something of a poet, a Radical, and 
a Humanitarian, who yet perceived the strength of the 
Catholic position, and the beauty of Catholic things. 
His wife was a sturdy British Protestant, with sound com- 
mon sense and no literary culture at all. ‘‘ Stuff and non- 
sense,” she would say, “they’d burn you at the stake, if they 
had the chance.” “My dear!’’ he would remonstrate, 
pityingly. The intellectual advantage was enormously on 
his side. But she was right, and he was wrong. This book 
clearly reveals the true aim of European clericalism, which 
is not to ‘‘ win,’’ as Mr. Benson once says, but to gain for 
itself by any species of force or fraud the kingdoms of the 
world and the glory of them. 

It is, indeed, a strange world in which the projected 
sleeper finds himself, and in which he flies about in airships 
to St. Germain, Ireland, Lourdes, and Rome. Cat-like 
priests move smoothly about everywhere amid its deferential 
throngs. (The number of times the word ‘‘ deferential ’’ oc- 
curs in this book is really prodigious.) Mr. Benson’s priests 
seem to us absolutely monstrous and inhuman. They are 
altogether unlike our old friend M. le Curé. They toil not, 
neither do they spin anything but intrigues ; they come into 
no misfortune like other folk (that is, if they keep 
clear of heresy). In all his books, lunch, dinner, coffee, 
liqueurs, cigars, afternoon tea, whiskey and soda ap- 
pear before them with unfailing regularity at the appro- 
priate moments. All the resources of a highly perfected 
mechanical science are at their command, motors, “ volors,” 
tubes, machines, instruments of all kinds. One cannot help 
wishing that from time to time they had to lend a hand in 
putting down the stair-carpet, or to sit up with the baby 
ill with whooping-cough. In 1973 these strange beings rule 
the world. We do not, indeed, suppose that even under this 
régime the world would be at all like Mr. Benson’s book. 
In the latter there is nothing human at all. One never hears 
the gay, careless silliness of a schoolboy, or catches the cry 
of a little child. About one monk in Ireland we are told 
that “this man never moved, except for a purpose ; he made 
no gestures when he spoke; he turned his head or lifted his 
eyes only when necessary.’’ No doubt the outward facts of 
European policy and organisation might conceivably be as 
Mr. Benson describes them. In the middle of the twentieth 
century Austria drives out the House of Savoy; the Holy 
Father is Temporal Ruler of all Italy, but the Emperor of 
Austria administers it. France is a very small country; it 
has been dismembered after the European war of 1914. The 
Orléans line came back after the war. Louis XXII. is King. 
America is no longer a Republic (“ Of course not—my dear 
Monsignor ”); all South America is called the 
Empire of Mexico, and belongs to Spain. Ireland is the 
possession of the religious orders, and is practically one reli- 
gious enclosure. All over this strange world there is “ an 
extraordinary vigilance over morals.’”’ There are ‘“‘ Curfew 
laws,’’ for instance. ‘* How else could the few rule the 
many?’’ ‘‘ Fornication was made a felony twenty years 
ago.’’ This, by the way, is going one better than the In- 
quisition ever attempted, or, for the matter of that, Calvin 
himself, unless we are much mistaken.) “Benefit of 
clergy was restored three years ago, and we have our own 
courts for heresy, with power to hand over convicted 
criminals to the secular arm.” The Church is apparently 
very strict about people being out after dark. “ Espionage 
is practised after nightfall.’’ The priest is leaning over 
Westminster Bridge and looking at the river, when he is 
stopped by a policeman. ‘‘I want to breathe and look at 
the river,’’ he said sharply. The officer paused an instant. 
““ Very good, Father,”’ he said. Lucky for him that he was 4 
priest. We fancy by the way (though the book does not say 





86), that under this régime early rising would be very 
stringently enforced. 
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The subject of the priest’s meditations as he leans over 
the bridge and looks at the river is a heresy trial, in which, 


upon to take part. The accused is a young monk who has 
written a book, in which he maintains that some of the 
miracles daily occurring at Lourdes are capable of a natural 
explanation. The trial is described in great detail. There 
are three judges: the chief a Dominican—“ one of that 
order which has had charge of heresy courts since the begin- 
ning—a large-faced, kindly-featured man, with a crown of 
white hair.” The priest is very much disturbed to find that 
the sentence is death, and that it is not only passed, but 
actually carried out. 

With extreme disingenuousness, the Pope himself is 
represented as appealing against the execution of the sen- 
tence, and, strange to say, in vain. Pius X. is said to have 
asked for mercy for Ferrer. One finds it difficult to write 
calmly of such shocking, and yet absurdly transparent, 
duplicity. When the corpse has been flung into the quick- 
lime, we are told that the gentle voice of the Holy Father 
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was raised in intercession. The Pope, be it remembered, in | 
this book is described on every page as “ Christ in His Vicar,” | 


“Christ who at last has taken the power and reigned,” 
‘* Princeps Gloriosus come at last,’’ ‘“‘ Vicar of Heaven and 
Lord of Earth,’’ (again and again) as “ The Lord of All.” He, 
and not the Sacred Host, is the point to which all eyes turn, 
the centre and the heart of all the pageants and processions. 
He is, to all intents and purposes, the Grand Lama—an 
Incarnation of God on earth. Yet the Princeps Gloriosus is 
powerless to save from death a devoted Catholic who holds 
an opinion on some of the Lourdes miracles which differs 
from that of the kindly-featured Dominican and two other 
theologians. 

“ Remember,’ 
does not kill. It never has. 
that puts to death.” 


’ 


It never will. It is society 


the victim himself says, “the Church | 


The Pope cannot in any way limit the State’s liberty— | 


to burn heretics. 
expressed :— 


‘* There stood imminent over the world a tremendous figure 
that was already more Judge than Saviour—a personality that 
already had the powerandreigned; one to whose feet all the world 
crept in silence, who spoke ordinarily and normally through His 
Vicar upon earth, who was represented on this or that plane by 
this Court or that; to whose final judgment every creature 
might appeal, if he would but face the death through which 
alone the appeal could be conveyed.” 


Well, our forefathers used to call the Pope Antichrist. 
Mr. Benson, in his ultramontane zeal, cannot conceal his 
contempt for the Christ of the Gospels, the ‘‘tranquil figure’ 
with his “soft speeches.” 

“The Christ you appeal to is nothing. It is but the 
failure of a man with the Divinity left out—the Prince of 
Sentimentalists—and of that evil old religion which once 


The scheme behind all this is very clearly | 


dared to call itself Christianity.” The Christ of the clericals | 


is “no longer the Christ of gentleness and meekness ’"—“ one 
that pleads no longer but commands.” Yet his Vicar does 
not command, but pleads in vain that the life of this young 
monk may be spared. 





should have given short shrift to the old smooth-spoken 


| deceiver ; they should have strung up the Pope. 
to his intense surprise and distress, he finds himself called | 


BOOKS IN BRIEF. ‘ 


“Les Chretientés Celtiques.” Par 
(Paris: Bibliotheque de 
ecclésiastique. 3 fr. 50.) 
Tue history of the Celtic Church has been too often 

treated rather from a polemical than from a purely historical 

standpoint. The curious diversity of opinion regarding it 
advanced by writers of different schools is in itself an inter- 
esting proof that certain variations from the general stream 
of Church doctrine and discipline are to be found in the 
history of its development. What the exact scope and nature 
of these differences was, and how deep they went into the 
roots of the church system, has been fruitful matter of con- 
troversy, chiefly owing to the scantiness of the materials at 
command. The last few years have, however, seen great 
additions made to these materials, especially as regards the 
actual daily life and practices of religion among the Irish 
during the most vital period of their ancient church history, 
the fifth to the ninth centuries. But these fresh materials 
awaited arrangement and elucidation at the hands of some 
laborious scholar, who would present to us a picture of 
what actually did exist, rather than a fanciful reconstruc- 
tion, from some individual point of view, of what ought to 
have existed. This Dom Gougaud has accomplished 
in his admirable work ‘‘ Les Chrétientés Celtiques,’’ a 
book not only profoundly learned, but—and this is 
even more important—singularly free from bias or 
pre-judgments. His ample list of authorities, as well 
as the matter of the book itself, shows that he 
has neglected no part of the new sources of information. We 
hope that the fact that it is written in French will not 
prevent this book finding readers in these countries. It 
must, indeed, become a prime source of information for the 
subject with which it deals. On many disputed pointe 

Dom Gougaud takes a moderate view, more likely to repre- 

sent the real facts of the case than the extreme position of 

more partisan writers on both sides. He does not adopt 

Zimmer’s attractive, but ill-supported contention of the 

identity of Paladius and Patrick; he recognises that in the 

monastic period there must have been tribal bishops, how- 
ever loosely defined their jurisdiction, as well as bishops 
chiefly attached to monasteries ; he traces the transmission of 
the Cursus Scotorum to Ireland through the influence of 
Lerins and of St. Germain d’Auxerre, agreeing in this view 
with Dom Mabillon, Usher, Warren and others. In 
regard to the position of Armagh, it is important to 
remember that this city held a position probably correspond- 
ing to the capital of the country up to the Norse period, and 
that it was the Danes who made Dublin their capital, and 
first built a town upon the Liffey. In reference to the warfare 
of clerics and bishops and even of monastery against monas- 
tery, which continued long after the legal exemption of the 


Dom Louis Govacaup. 
l’'Enseignement de  l'Histoire 


| clergy had been passed into law, we would refer him especially 


The description of St. Peter and St. Paul’s Day in Rome 


is most extravagantly heathenish. It all reads like the 
description of some orgy of Heliogabalus, with the “ mon- 
strous dome,” “the Oriental city,” “the purple light.” 


“The monstrous figures of the Chinese Imperial Guard went | : 
“Lives of the British Sculptors.” 


by in black armor and vizarded helmets, like old Oriental 
gods.” Among the rest comes a little Prince of Wales, over 


whose head a lion and a unicorn hold the Imperial crown | 


of England. Last comes “the Lord of All, the huge fans 
moving behind him like protecting deities.” 

Well, let us hurry up. We have given too much space 
to this delirium of decadent degeneracy. A few Socialists 
hold out in Berlin. Their leader is called Hardy. Among 
these monstrous automata one gladly recognises a man. Of 


course, if by impossibility this state of things was ever to | 


come about, it would have to be ended at all costs—by any 
means. The Pope sends the Socialists two envoys, whom, 


having before given warning of their intention, they very | 
rightly and properly put to death. Then the Pope comes | 


himself. He plays the old trick once more. He talks 
about that “Prince of Sentimentalists” Mr. Benson so 
despises, “the Christ who died.” He is a “figure of love 
and sorrow calling all men to Him,” Vicisti Galilee! They 


to the fragmentary annals of MacFirbis, published by 
O’Donovan, and to many entries in the Annals of Ulster 


during the close of the eighth and beginning of the ninth 
centuries. 
7 * * 


By E. Beresrorp CHan 
(Chapman & Hall. 12s, 6d. net.) 

Mz. CHancettor has written a capable account of the 
sculptors, British and otherwise, who worked in this country 
from the thirteenth century to the time of Chantrey. The 
early record is somewhat meagre, for little or nothing is 
known of the men who helped to decorate our medieval 
churches ; sculpture was then entirely subservient to archi- 
tecture, and, as the author points out, it is not surprising 
that those who wrought the sculptural achievement should 
have been forgotten when the architects themselves are 
unknown to the present generation. It is indeed doubtful 
whether the sculptor, as such, existed in those days, as apart 
from the builder or architect ; more probably the three crafts 
were combined in one personality. However, it is established 
that the shrine of Edward the Confessor in Westminster 
Abbey was the work of one (Peter the Roman. Then, with 


CELLOR. 


the accession of Henry VIII., there emerges the far more 
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distinct figure of Torrigiano, who in his own country is 
remembered mainly as the violent-tempered artist who broke 
Michael Angelo’s nose, and in ours as the author of Henry 
VIl.’s chapel. It was reserved for James I., or rather 
Buckingham, to discover an English sculptor in Nicholas 
Stone, and even he had a Dutch training; while Grinling 
Gibbon—for whose discovery we are indebted to Evelyn the 
Diarist—is credited by Mr. Chancellor with a Dutch mother. 
The British sculptor, in most of this book, is present rather 
than conspicuous. Rysbrack, Roubiliac, Nollekens, were 
the chief exponents of sculpture in this country during the 
eighteenth century; one is obliged to confess that the few 
English names that occur, such as those of Francis Bird and 
Joseph Wilton (who held the somewhat ridiculous appoint- 
ment of ‘State Coach Carver’’ to George III.) arouse no 
memories as keen as those of Roubiliac’s Nightingale group 
in the Abbey, and the piquant personality of Nollekens, 
maker of innumerable busts. Until we come to Flaxman 
and Chantrey, the best that can be said—despite Mr. 
Chancellor's conscientious examination of their artistic 
virtues—of the British-born sculptors is that they appear 
to have been eminently respectable in their private lives. 
Flaxman, however, brought a definitely English genius to 
his neo-Hellenic style ; and Chantrey’s “ Sleeping Children "’ 
is a typical example of the soft and tender classicism which 
was the medium, less of his self-expression, than of his 
typically English self-restraint. Mr. Chancellor writes 
sympathetically both of Flaxman and Chantrey, but his 
introductory reference to ‘‘ the great Flaxman and the greater 
Chantrey’”’ suggests an order of merit that very few modern 
critics will endorse. 
* % x 

“With the Lost Legion in New Zealand.” 


By Colonel G. 
HaMILTON-BrowneE. (Laurie. 12s. 6d. net.) 


CoLtoneL Hamitton-Browne has placed this narrative of 
fighting against the New Zealand “Hau Haus”’ in the 
‘sixties in the mouth of a certain Richard Burke, who joins 
the irregular Colonial troops, and sees most of the fighting 
against Titokowaru and Te Kooti. Colonel Browne truly 
says that little credit has been given to the irregular troops 
who did such good service to the Empire, and that the events 
which took place in New Zealand from 1866 to 1871 are 
unknown to most Englishmen. He gives a vivid picture of 
the fighting, of the Maori warriors, and of the hardships that 
had to be faced by the men of the “ Lost Legion.’”’ But 
though the book is written in a rough-and-tumble style, it 
makes rather sickening reading. The records of slaughter, 
fire, and brutality will try the nerves of the least sentimental, 
and the shooting down of defenceless prisoners, which 
Colonel Browne narrates without a word of condemnation, 
was sheer, cold-blooded butchery. We read over and over 
again of the capture of a few women, every other person 
found in the pah having been remorselessly shot down. The 
narrative is garnished with a good deal of talk about “the 
flag,’’ and there is plenty of crude sentimentalism. But 
there are also stories of pluck and endurance, and Colonel 
Browne’s high spirits and ingenuous style do something to 
mitigate the unpleasant details of his narrative. 

¥ *% # 


‘The Economic Transition in India.” 


By Sir THropore 
Morison. (Murray. 5s. net.) 


Some readers may complain that, in describing the 
economic structure of Indian society, Sir Theodore Morison 
has somewhat over-loaded the comparison with Europe before 
the industrial revolution. We should be inclined to agree, 
though the parallel was decidedly worth drawing, and it 
is here set forth in an unusually interesting way by means 
of illustrations drawn from several countries in Western 
Europe. The comparison between West and East is proved 
to hold in respect of food scarcity, as well as of industry, 
Sir Theodore Morison being one of those who are convinced 
that British rule and the modern organisation of transport 
have brought about a great reduction in the extent and 
intensity of famines. He has no serious doubts as to the 
beneficent results of the new industrial developments. The 
village crafts have admittedly suffered, and the lot of the 
hand-loom weaver is described, rightly enough, as pitiable ; 
but Sir Theodore Morison sees the bright side of the picture 
in the manufacturing centres, organised on completely 
modern lines, which have sprung into life in recent years. 





It is clear, however, that a forecast of future well-being, 
especially for an Eastern people, cannot be based on the 
concentration in large towns of labor, “ working under ex- 
pert supervision.’”’ The last two chapters deal with “‘ the 
drain,” a subject of seemingly interminable dispute among 
Indian economists. 
* ~ 2 
‘“‘Bohemia and the Czechs.” By W. 8. Monroz. (Bell. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

Tus volume claims to be “the first general work of 
travel and description on Bohemia in English.” Mr. Monroe 
is an American whose attention was turned towards 
Bohemian affairs some twenty years ago, when 
he undertook to translate some of the writings 
of Komensky, the great educational leader of the 
seventeenth century. Mr. Monroe has made several 
visits to Bohemia, and in the present volume he 
gives us a mass of information about the history, litera- 
ture, art, and social conditions of the country. The fault 
of the book is that it attempts to deal with too many 
subjects. Mr. Monroe’s chapters on “ Painters and Paint 
ings’’ and on “ Bohemian Language and Literature” are 
rather scrappy. His account of Bohemian politics is not 
quite up to date. No mention is made, for example, of the 
electoral reforms of 1907. But those who are interested in 
a country which has produced more than its share of re 
ligious and educational reformers, and which shows many 
signs of activity, both intellectual and industrial, will 
find Mr. Monroe's pages informing and useful. 

* ” . 


“Canada and the Empire.” By W. R. Lawson. 
6s. net.) 


Mr. Lawson has dedicated his book to the Imperial 
Coronation Conference of 1911, and he says in his * Key- 
note ’’ : ‘‘ Let us silence for a time our electioneering shibbo- 
leths and—federate.’’ He proceeds to state in vigorous 
language what, in his opinion, is responsible for our failure 
to think and act imperially ; it is that the British Govern- 
ment is too much wrapt up in ‘‘ parochial ’’ questions. But 
he struggles hard to be fair. If we are too parochial, the 
Dominion Government is too selfish and too forgetful of past 
favors ; in short, Sir Wilfrid Laurier is as bad as Mr. Asquith 
or Mr. Lloyd George. This is as we expected, .and as we 
think we have heard before. What is really curious in Mr. 
Lawson’s handling of the subject is his inclusion of Home 
Rule among the purely parochial policies which the Imperial 
statesman ought to regard as of secondary or tertiary im- 
portance. This is the more odd since he justly perceives 
that the problem of Canada is bound up with that of the 
United States, and appears to recognise the existence of the 
Irish-American politician in the latter. However, he would 
not object to autonomy for Ireland—in a general scheme of 
federalism—if she could be relied upon not to abuse it, 
though he does not define what he really wants or expects of 
Ireland. On the whole, the practical information in this 
work strikes us as being better than the Imperial argument. 
The chapters on Finance—Dominion, provincial, and muni- 
cipal—show painstaking research, and the facts sup- 
plied bear out the author’s assertion that Canada ex- 
cels as a lordly borrower of this country’s capital. Easy 
ideas prevail on the subject of municipal debt. At St. Boni- 
face, in Manitoba, the public debt amounts to 190 dollars 
per head. There are temperate chapters on the immigration 
problem and on the relative value of British and alien labor 
to the Canadian employer; while ‘‘ Banking, Canadian and 
American,’’ and ‘‘ Tariff Complications,’’ are other themes 
which receive well-informed and logical treatment. 


(Blackwood. 


* * * 
“George Eliot: Scenes and People in Her Novels.” By 
CHARLES 8. OrcoTr. (Cassell. 6s. net.) 


Mr. Otcort is an American who has made a close study 
of George Eliot’s novels. and identified many of the places 
and persons that furnished materials for her stories. He 
has rightly given special attention to the “ Scenes of Clerical 
Life,” for George Eliot’s early experiences were drawn upon 
more fully and more consciously for the purposes of her 
art than is the case with most novelists. The book adds 


little to our knowledge of George Eliot, but it will serve 
the purpose for which it seems intended—that is, of showing 
readers where the novelist laid her scenes, and of furnishing 
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Econonus 


ON THE STRIKE AND THE 
HOME RAILWAY POSITION. 


This Week's Economist includes - 


A Survey of the Strike, and Estimate of 
the Damage Done. 


The 


Index Number and the History of 


Gold Prices since 1848. 


A Comparison of Home and American 


Railways from the 


point. 


Investor's stand-~- 


An Analysis of London Stock Exchange 
Investments in South America. 


Post Free, 8:d., from— 


The Economist Office, Granville 


House, Arundel Street, W.C. 





MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


The Power Behind the Trade Unions. 


SYNDICALISM AND LABOUR. 


A book for the present Industrial Crisis. By Sir ARTHUR 
CLAY, Bart., Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





THE PARTING OF THE WAYS; or, 
CONQUEST BY PURCHASE. 


A stirring appeal to all loyal British subjects in the present 
critical times. By the VEILED POLITICIAN. Is. 6d. net. 





NEW VOLUME IN 
The “Questions of the Day” Series. 


THE CASE AGAINST FREE TRADE. 


By Archdeacon W. CUNNINGHAM, with a Preface by 
the Right Hon. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, MP. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 





CHANTEMERLE, 


A Romance of the Vendean War. By D K. 
BROSTER and G. W. TAYLOR. 6s. 


The Times says:—“So admirably have the authors fused fact and 
fiction together, and above ali so much insight into character and assured 
handling of it is theirs, that, though their names are now unfamiliar, it 
is nota very daring venture to foretell that they will not long remain so.” 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 








MR. & MRS. EGERTON CASTLE’S 


JUST 


PUBLISHED NEW NOVEL. 6/- 
THE LOST IPHIGENIA. 


The Story is laid in present times; it is full of the movement 
of this hurried age, and deals with the strange and poignant 
experiences of a young singer, under the influence of the great 
composer Lothner, a masterful man, who sacrifices all human 
interest to his art and makes use of the interpreters of his music 
and their emotions to further the development of his conceptions. 
Through the colossal selfishness of Lothner’s genius, and the 
magnetic power of his personality, the love story of Sarolta, the 
young singer, is worked out in unexpected and intensely 
dramatic lines. 


MASTER CHRISTOPHER. 6s. 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE (LADY CLIFFORD). 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 

THE WoRLD.—‘‘A fresh, delicate, and charming romance 5 
Among all her clever character-sketches Mrs. Henry de la Posture 
has seldom succeeded so completely as she has done with this 
study of a half-spoiled, half-sympathetic boy.” 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ The treatment and characterisation 
are such that, in the long book there is not a word too much, not 
a moment when one desires something more to happen. . . . It 
will make many new friends, and not fail to charm the old ones.” 





Just published, in 2 vols. Demy 4to, with numerous Coloured 
Plates, £2 2s. net. 


THE GROUSE IN HEALTH AND 
IN DISEAS . Being the Final Report of the Com- 


mittee of Inquiry on Grouse Disease. 
SUBSCRIPTION EDITION. 
THIS EDITION IS LIMITED TO 1,000 COPIES. OF WHICH LESS 
THAN 100 REMAIN TO BE SOLD. 
For Sportsmen and for men of Science. Under the direction of 
the Committee (Chairman, Lord Lovat) the general questions have 
been treated by Mr. A. S. Leslie and Dr. E. A. Wilson and the 
scientific by Dr. A. E. Shipley, F.R.S. 


Tne Times (Second Notice).—‘‘Two magnificent volumes. They 
probably represent the most exhaustive and successful inquiry 
which has ever been devoted to the ailments of any but the 
human animal.” : 


COUNTRY Lirg.—“ Its sterling value as the standard work on the 
subject must be self-evident to all who study its interesting pages. 
It is an absolute necessity to all those who take an intel igent 
interest in the management of grouse and of grouse moors.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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a sort of guide-book to her country. Such criticism as Mr. 
Olcott introduces is not very valuable. He seems to think 
that a work of fiction is of literary value in proportion to 
the amount of fact it contains, and he attributes the popu- 
larity of “ The Mill on the Floss” to its “ autobiographical 
character.’’ The book is well illustrated from photographs. 


* * ” 


” Five Women and a Caravan.” By Countess RussEi, (Nash. 
8, net.) 


Tuis is a description of a holiday spent in a caravan, 
with a company comprising “ the Invalid,” “ the Dormouse,”’ 
“ Pans,” and “the Gloved One.’’ There is some description 
of country lanes and villages, and a good deal of discussion 
regarding the relations of the sexes, the suffrage, and so 
forth. With less discussion, the book would have been more 
interesting ; but even in its present form it will be enjoyed 
by the many who have to do their caravaning by deputy, and 
by the few who like to compare their experiences on the 
road with those of others. 


* * * 


“The Autocar Road-Book.” Vol. II. 
Wales and West Midlands.” 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d. net,) 


* North and South 
By Cuartes G. Harper. 


Tu1s volume, like its predecessor, will be of great value 
to the touring motorist. It gives full routes, fables of dis- 
tances, and, by an ingenious arrangement, the main features 
of the roads can be seen at a glance. There are also his- 
torical notes and descriptions of the more famous places 
on the itineraries, and the book can be commended as the 
most practically useful which the motorist can take with 
him. It has, besides, the advantage of a good index, an in- 
dispensable, though not an invariable, accompaniment to 
books of this class. 





The Geek in the City 


Price Friday Price Friday 


—— morning. 
August ° Augus 
Console sat ms eee 793 " eos et - 
Midland Deferred ... aa ee one 73 ee 73 
Canadian Pacific wis -- 2423 -. 238% 
Russian Fours one oss ai eee 96% soe 95% 
Union Pacific ‘ ms =e oe = 748 o ie 
De Beers (Deferred) ... ..  ... 173—C (was 


Ox Monday the Stock Market opened with buoyancy on 
the strike settlement, but second thoughts cooled en- 
thusiasm ; nor did the foreign and American speculators 
respond. In fact, they resumed their liquidation and 
bearish operations. Our railways, as a whole, seem to have 
lost at least half a million in traffic receipts by the strike, 
though some of the lines got off quite lightly—those, 
namely, which had the smallest proportion of union men. 
Perhaps these are the most promising to investors, but if a 
real and satisfactory settlement is reached the promise of 
the Government to authorise increased charges puts home 
railways in a very secure position, and it looks as if a good 
many investors might be tempted back from foreign 
securities. The talk about nationalisation need not disturb 
investors, as the British taxpayer always has to pay high 
prices for anything that he acquires—as, for example, land 
at Rosyth or on Salisbury Plain. Trade, of course, has 
suffered from the strike, but employment is good, as com- 
pared with the United States. One hears that there is much 
working-class discontent in Germany, and also in the 
States. In both the rise of prices has been double 
the rise in England. Perhaps this may explain why the 
German Government is anxious to “score” over Morocco. 
And the Morocco cloud has certainly helped to depress 
securities this week. 
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ENGLAND AND JAPAN. 


It has probably occurred to many readers of THE Nation 
to compare the situation of Japan after her costly wars 
with China and Russia, and that of Great Britain after 
her still more costly wars with Napoleon. Probably Great 
Britain was even more prostrate financially, but the com- 
parison might be made fairly close. Our customs duties 
were certainly heavier than those of Japan; but the two- 
shilling income tax was repealed immediately after the war, 
whereas that of Japan has been graduated up to five shillings 
in the £. An interesting comparison between Japan and 
the United Kingdom at the present time was recently made 
before the Royal Statistical Society by Mr. Charles Sale, 
who gave the following table :— 


UNITED 
JAPAN. Kinepom. 
£ £ 
Paid-up capital.. 46,800,384 79,917,000 
Reserve Funds ... : 15,889,855 52,185,000 
Deposits and current accounts 155,520,153 930,600,000 
Loans and discounts ... 159,158,327 599,000,000 
Net profit 7,994,290 10,200,000 
Value of imports and exports (1909) 82,346,000 1,094,000,000 
Coal production (1908) ue ... tons 14,825,000 261,500,000 
Income tax levied on 1908 *78,826,000 +693,323,000 
Local expenditure 21,133,000 164,700,000 


* Leviable on incomes over £30. 

+ Leviable on incomes over £160. 
Mr. Sale’s chief object was to show that the banks of Japan 
are taking an exorbitant profit out of the public—their pro- 
portion of profits being eight or ten times larger than that 
of our own banks. 


Crops AND DRovuGHT. 


Apparently India, the United States, and Germany have 
suffered most from drought this year. Here in England it 
has given us a fine and early, though light, hay crop, and 
one of the best wheat crops ever known for combined weight 
and quality. France, too, has had a splendid harvest, and 
the vintage will be good. But one of the principal crops 
of Germany—beet sugar—has been almost ruined, and there 
will probably be a heavy deficit of rye and wheat. In the 
United States the cereal crops will be much below the 
average, spring wheat and maize being worst. Much is 
hoped from the cotton crop, but its present condition (pro- 
mising from 14 to 15 million bales) can hardly be expected 
to last. In any case, the farmers of the North-west will 
be less prosperous than usual, which explains the weakness 
of Wall Street and the general depression of trade through- 
out the United States. The partial failure of the monsoon 
in India is the great disaster of this summer. The autho- 
rities are evidently anxious, for they are already taking 
steps to guard against a visitation of the plague at Delhi, 
and especially to keep it out of the Durbar camp. However, 
in the Central Provinces rains are continuing. The 
Canadian crops, though late, are expected to be very good. 


LvUcELLUM. 


THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


Parents, Guardians, Clergymen, and others who 
may be called upon to advise as to the careers of young 
men are requested to write for particulars concerning 
the Middlesex Hospital Medical School, which is one 
of the Schools of London University, and which has been 
largely rebuilt and equipped to meet the most recent 
educational requirements. 

A letter addressed to H. Campbell Thomson, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., Dean of the School, at the Middlesex Hos- 
pital, London, W., will bring full particulars as to fees, 
&c., and also of the Hospital Appointments and the 
valuable Scholarships and Prizes that are awarded 
annually to the value of over £1,000. 


Lectures and Classes will be 
resumed on October. 2nd. 
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Poehl’s 
SPERMIN 


Essence 


Spermin is the 
NATURAL SOURCE OF HEALTH 
and vital strength isolated and purified 
frem organic bases. 
In the form of the essence Spermin 
acts as a 


REVIVER OF VITAL ENERGY 


and so stimulates healthy body juices 
which resist disease and retard vital 
decline. 


NERVOUS BREAKDOWN, FATIGUE 
from OVERWORK, 
and MENTAL and PHYSICAL 
EXHAUSTION brought about by 
over-indulgence in athletics, will find 
a corrective in 

POEHL’S SPERMIN ESSENCE. 


It is of SPECIAL CURATIVE VALUE in 
all DISORDERS of the BLOOD, the NERVES, 
and the HEART. 


Sold in original bettles under the warranty of the ORGANO- 
THERAPEOTIC INSTITUTE of Professor Von Poehl 
and Sons, by all chemists, 8/6 per bottle, 











Address for free literature— 











A. & M. ZIMMBRMANN, Dept.I, 3, LLOYDS AVENUE, LONDON, B.C. 








TYPEWRITING. 


eee of all kinds undertaken by lady with wide 
business experience. French, German, and Spanishtrans. Authors’ 
manuscripts promptly transcribed. “Transcripts,” 113, Gower St., W.C. 








YPEWRITING.—MBS. carefully copied, 10d. per 1000 over 
10,000 words. All work receives prompt and personal atten tion 
Miss STEAR, 39, St. James’s Street, S.W. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





r PARENTS and GUARDIANS. 

KYNOCH, LIMITED, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a few young 
Gentlemen of good education and manners, No premium require 
Term of indentures four years.—Apply, by letter only to the Secretary 
Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Nr. Birmingham. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


TURKISH TOWELS 


AND SIMILAR GOODS 


SOFT AND ABSORBENT. 











THE “OSMAN” TURKISH TOWEL. 

THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH SHEET. 
THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH MAT. 
THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH GOWN. 


THE ‘*OSMAN” Turkish Goods enumerated here are 

an absolute necessity in every household. They are a 

luxury, but not expensive, and can be obtained at prices 

within reach of every one. Be sure to buy the “Osman” 
brand and avoid imitations. 








MADE BY 
BARLOW & JONES, LIMITED, MANCHESTER; 


And Sold by ali High-class Drapers and Uphelsterers, 





c * 
CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE DRINK THE 


RED 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 























TANGYE’S 


TyPe “AA” OIL ENGINE 


For Farm or Estate Work, 
Country-House Lighting, &c, 


‘TANGYES LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 














“PYRENO 


(REGISTERED). 


A PERFECT UNDERWEAR. 





Should any Garment shrink in the wash it 


WILL BE REPLACED. 
BOOKSELLERS. 





THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE 


Lists SENT Post Freer. 53, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
The is. Illustrated Bible, 1s. 34, post free. The Red Letter Bible, from 5s. 4d. 
The Indexed Salvation New Testament, 1s. 6d. post free. [post free, 
The Red Letter New Testament, 1s., 18. 6d. post free. 

The Sunday School Prize Bible, with Coloured Illustration, 1s. 6d. post free, 
Wide Margin Reference Bibles, from 3s, 9d. post free, 
The Self-Hxplanatory Teachers’ Bible, 12s. 6d., 15s., and 21s. post free. 


J. POOLE & CO., 104, Charing Cross Road, LONDON 


School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answered. 














TOURS. 





R.M.S. DUNOTTAR CASTLE. 


£84 INDIAN EMPIRE CRUISE, with or without the Durbar. 
Visiting BOMBAY, COLOMBO, CALCUTTA, MADRAS 
RANGOON, EGYPT. November 7 from London, or November 
14 from Marseilles; returning January 26. 


The Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N,W. 





OLIDAYS.—Delightful, inexpensive Continental Tours, con 
ducted by LADIES. Write, Secretary, Women’s International 














League, 199, Victeria Street, London, 8. W. 





EDUCATIONAL. 
UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE, 


Victoria, Australia. 


CHAIR OF MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above Professorship and 
should be lodged with the Agent-General for Victoria, 
Melbourne Place, Strand, London, W.C., not later than the 
30th September, 1911. 

SALARY £800 per annum, together with Life Assurance 
Premium £60. 

FURTHER INFORMATION may be obtained upon application 
to the Agent-General at the above address. 











Caterham School, 
Surrey. 














Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.) 
Second Master: Mr. J. H. Stafford. M.A,, LL.B. (Cantab.) 
Large Resident Staff, including Five University Graduates, 


RECENT SUCCESSES. 
1 Intermediate Science (Lond.) 


7 Matriculation (7 distinctions), 

27 Lond. Univ. Junior School Exam, (7 honours.) 
New Term will commence on Thursday, Sept. 21, 1911. 
Fees Moderate. For illustrated prospectus apply to 
the Head Master. 


g A Free Church 
Public School. 


























PENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
Lady Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 


A high-class School for Girls (Boarders only). Fourteen resident 

mistresses and Lady Matron. Fine school and house buildings. Four- 

teen acres of ground with long sea-frontage, sunny and bracing. 
Three Scholarships. Separate Preparatory Scheol. 


 GROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits of 
work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and individual 
reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupils prepared for University. 

Full Domestic Course for senior pupils and external students. 

Principais—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 


(NE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FuA GIRLS. 
Education thoroughly medern; physical training and outdoor 
games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft—For Pro- 
spectus address: Principal, BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE, R.S.0. 








TO GET OVER MAL-NUTRITION. 


Two eminent physicians write as follows : 
May 30th, 1911. 
“We use and greatly enjoy Plasmon Preparations, 
and a member of my family has used Plasmon with great 
benefit, having gained 9]bs. in weight, and far more than 
£9 in appearance.” 








———, M.D. 


June 5th, 1911. 
‘*T found Plasmon Specialities all that could be 
desired in a particular case where I was able from personal 
observation to note their effects; a child of twelve, who 
without any definite illness, did not thrive on ordinary 
healthy food.” 
——-, L.R.C.P. 


A Special Art-metal Box containing a packet 
of Plasmon, Plasmon Corn-flour, Plasmon Custard, 
Plasmon Biscuits, Plasmon Tea, and Plasmon 


Chocolate, together with an illustrated Cookery 
Book, wiil be sent for I1/- post free, to 
all who write mentioning this paper to 
Plasmon, Ltd., 66a, Farringdon St., London. 


PLASMON IS USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
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[August 26, 1911. 


EDUCATIONAL. » 
THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


New boys arrive for Autumn term, September 19th, others, 
20th. Particulars in Public Schools Year Book, or, more fully, 
from the Bursar. 


Affiliated Preparatory School, “ Caldicott,” Hitchin. 


L 
TETTENS ON 


IUustrated 

Prospectus 
Rugby&) R, Lb. AGER, M.A. 
Oxford Headmaster. 





First-Class Modern Commercial 
or Classical Education. 


Next Term, Thur, 21st Sept. 











PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NEIL, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb,), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 


LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL (near Reading). 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the 
Universities and in business careers. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high 
above the town and the Thames Valley. ; 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and 
other information, apply to the Head Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A., 
at the School. 


\ ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C.—Next term begins 
a on September 14th. For Scheme of Scholarships and Prospectus 
apply to the Secretary. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
No. 548. AUGUST, 1911. Price 2/6. 


1. RACIAL PROBLEMS AND THE CONGRESS OF RACES 
By Sir H. H. Johnston 
Sir Harry Johnston in this very important paper deals with the 
First Congress of Races now being held in Lendeon, and formulates 
“the problems arising from racial differences and affinities.” 
2. ARBITRATION By Andrew Carnegie 
Mr. Carnegie claims that the mission of the Angle-Saxoa race is 
the abolition of war by arbitration. Since 1888 a movement for 
arbitration between England aad the United States has been in preo- 
gress, and now that it has reached success its example is being 
followed by other nations. 
3. THE END Of IMPERIALISM AND AFTER 
By A. G. Gardiner 
Mr. Gardiner, the Editor of the “‘ Daily News,’ declares that the 
Imperial Conference of this year has proved that ‘Imperialism is 
dead,” though ‘‘the Imperial cennection’’ tends to become closer, 
and this plan of co-operation is the Liberal scheme. 
4. MOROCCO, THE POWERS, AND THE FINANCIERS 
By S. L. Bensusan 
In this paper the genesis of the Morocco trouble is traced, and 
the part played by International financiers is considered. 
5. THE ARISTOCRATIC INFLUENCE IN ART 
By L. March-Phillipps 
Mr. Phillipps tells us that the popularity of Eighteenth-century 
Seorgian art shows no sign of abating. 
6. INDIAN LAW AND ENGLISH LEGISLATION.—I. 
By the Hon. Mr. Justice SanKaran Nair 
This eminent judge dwells on the intoleramce of the erthodox 
Hindus in all matters dealing with the reform of the Hindu law, 
however evil that law or custom may be. Legislative Couacils cannot 
deal with the subject. 
7. LONDON AS SHOWN BY SHAKESPEARE By Hubert Ord 
Mr. Ord reconstructs Sixteenth-century London from the material 
to be found in Shakespeare’s plays, and prints a remarkable Map 
of London containing the names of no less than seventy-six places in 
London named by the poet. 
8 THE RISE OF THE IRISH THEATRE 
By Mr. Charles Tennyson 
Mr. Tennyson traces the history of the Irish Theatre of to-day, and 
dwells at length on the high literary value of the Irish Drama, as 
represented by the works of Mr. Yeats, Lady Gregory, Mr. J. M. 
Synge, and others. 
9 HISTORICAL FACT AND SPIRITUAL REALITY 
y Emma Marie Caillard 
Miss Caillard discourses on the theme that the spiritual realities 
of the Life of Christ are really evidence of the historical reality of 
10. FOREIGN AFFAIRS By Dr. E. J. Dillon 
Dr. Dillon discusses at length the relationship of Morocco and 
Germany. Germany’s action is traditional, and represents Bismarck’s 
policy of supplying a field of friction between other powers. Dr. 
Dillon holds that France must predominate in Morocco. 
ll. LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
Reviews of books. 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW COMPANY. LIMITED, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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HOTELS & 
HYDROS 








OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London, 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 








Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Saniiation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 


Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 8/-. 


Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Ceurses, 3/- 
FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


te , { Thackeray Hotel—‘t Thackeray, London.” 
Telegraphic Addresses Kingsley Hotel—** Bookcraft, London.” 





DON. 
WILD’S ‘TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. 


Direc., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 


ABERYSTWYTH. 
ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Finest Winter Residence 
in the United Kingdom. Every kind of Bath. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
Ipeat RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; 1st-Class; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 





(tHE QUEEN, 


Central. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 





i J. Preston. 
E. Richard, Manager. 





BUXTO 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. 


’Phone 4. J. Little. 
CONWAY. 
LARK HILL Boarding Establishment. Unique Situation. (Tel. 186.) 
DEAL, 


BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


DROITWICH. 
WORCES'TERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 
EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 
GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. meat Pop. prices. Tel. 412. P. Rogers 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


__S. R. Jefferson. 


























ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LLANDUDNO. 


THE WHITE HOUSE. Brdg. Estab. 


Promenade. Premier position. 


LLANELLY. 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. 
LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 


_ MALVERN. — e 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 


PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman. 


Facing Sea. Centre of 
Apply W. L. Thomas. 





J. T. Weaver. 





Grounds 9 acres. 








OPEN ALL THE VEAR. 


The First Nature-Cure in England 
(Altitude 500 feet. Pure, bracing and beautiful country), 
BROADLANDS, MEDSTEAD, HANTS. 

(One Hour and Forty Minutes from Waterloo.) 

An Ideal Holiday for tired people, with or without treatment. 
Perfect Conditions for Rest Cure. 


Sun, Air, Water, and Vapour Baths. Sleeping in Air Chalets, 
which are heated in Winter. Non-flesh Diet. Physical Culture. 


For Illustrated Prospectus apply Manager. 
MATLOCK. 
KOCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


SMKEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 
TRE. 








PEN 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. 








Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St., Hot Luncheons, Af’noon Teas. Tel. 647. 
SWANSEA. 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 


and electric lift. Sydney Price, Manager. 





TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks. 
WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 


WORCESTER. 
HARRISON'S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St., lst-Class Temp. Tel. 212. 


Mrs. T. Newbitt. 





THE 


Saturday Westminster. 


This week’s issue will contain in addition to all 
the regular features 
A Short Story, “Conversion.” 
By A. G. THORNTON. 


Notes from an Old Sketch-Book. 
By F.C. G. 


Week-ends at Nesscombe, No. XIII.—“ Nakedness.” 
By STEPHEN REYNOLDS. 


Lord James of Hereford. A Legal Appreciation. 


The Second Instalment of a Sensational Serial Story 
on the Problems Page. 


Events of the Week. 


ONE PENNY. 


Book Reviews. 


Saturday Westminster. Aug. 26. 
Offices : Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 




















NOTICE, 

Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 


Home, 26s. perk ANNUM. Foreign, 30s. PER ANNUM. 


Cheques should be made payable to THe Nation 
Pusuisuine Co., Lrp., and crossed “ National Provincial 
Bank.”’ 

Telephones : — Business : 
Central 4511. 

Telegrams: “ Nationetta,”’ London. 

Single copies of Tue Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 

Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 

Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 

Nice—Escoffier’s Library, 3, Place Massena. 

Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 

Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 


Gerrard 4035. [Editorial : 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. § PAGE. 

Back Poge, or Page | 910 0 0 £5 0 0 £210 0 
fasing matter 

Other Pages... 8 0 0 4 0 0 200 


Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 
13 Insertions ; ; 8d. per line. 
52 Pe i 6d. = 
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A FRUIT and its FRUITFUL RESUL 


A Relic of Great Antiquity. 


Circa. 


B.C. 9560. 





A.D. 1415. 





A.D. 1650. 





A.D. 1789. 





A.D. 1911. 








It was long supposed as a result, perhaps, of false translation, th 
it was Apples that tempted Eve in the Garden of Paradise. It 
suggested however, that it was Pears — not Apples. Later on, Nog 
permitted “Pairs” (Pears) alone to enter the Ark—there was plenty 


water outside— 


Then, as Shakespeare has it, King Henry V, in his famous appe 
to his troops, before the battle of Agincourt, used the word 


as So-ap Pears this fleet majestic.” [Vide King Henry V, Act I1I—prologu 


In the merry days of Charles II, one Pears was a petitioner up 
the subject of the duty on soaps, which that somewhat extravaga 


King had found necessary, amongst other things, to furnish him wi 


his various enjoyments. 


Another Pears established himself in London, and a still flourishif 


Company under that same name was established in 1892, and now in 


a NAME UNIVERSAL. 


“Tux Nation,” with which is incorporated ‘The Speaker.” printed for the Proprietors by THe Nationat Press AGency Lire KD, Whitefriars House. London, 
and Published by Tuz Nation PuBLisHine Company LimITED at the Offices, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.U.—saruRDaY, AUGUST 26, 191), 








